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, , : , sv or 0 : field, have almost annihilated some regi- ; right-feeling man in the country, or one possessing ordinary 
Fill up the Regiments in the Field! ry and pint meron ned all, Look at the Sickles | sense, who would not prefer to enlist in one of the regiments 

Ture can be ro propriety in calling for new regiments to Brigade! When it started for Yorktown it mustered 4,600 | of this brigade (and the same is true of every other brigade 
supply the quotas of the several States under the last requi- | strong. W illiamsburg, Fair Oaks, Seven Pines, Savage’s | that has had drill and experience), in which the officers have 
sition. We doubt if there is now a single regiment in the Station. and not least the miasma of the Chic kahominy shave | been weeded of cowards and carpet-knights, and have been 
field that is full. Disease, and death in the trenches, in the | reduced it to not over 1,500 effective men. Now there is no! proved in camp and on the field, than in a new organization 
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where everything has to be learned by the officers as well as 
the men, and where the establishment of confidence will be 
« question of time. We have no right to permit regiments, 
brigades or divisions which have gone through the baptism 
of blood and suffering, and whose names have become his- 
torical, to die of depletion and exhaustion. 
reason that the new recruit will prove a better soldier when 


the flag that is borne at the head of his regiment carries the 


scars of battle, and is blazoned with the names of victories | 
won, 
man by his side is « tried veteran, and has already proved | 
himself a brave soldicr. Ie will derive inspiration trom the 
fact that his Colonel and his General have had an experience 
that will save him from useless exposures and keep him out 
of bloody blunders, like those of Big Bethel and Ball's Bluff. | 
On these grounds, if for no other reasons, our true policy is 
to fill up the regiments now in the field to their full com- 
pleteness before organizing a single new one. 

But there are other cogent reasons fer this policy. The 
miserable blunders which permitted the rebels to steal away 
from Manassas and Corinth in face of superior numbers, and | 
fo assume a new and distant and better base of operations, 
have prolonged the war for another year, and made it neces- 
sary to raise another $500,000,000 for the support of the 
army. ‘The country has absorbed about all the paper obli- 
sxations of the Government it can bear. ‘The question of 
jeans is a pregnant one—vital indecd, taxing all the ingenut- 
ties of finance, and imposing rigid economy ou the Adminis- 
tration. Is it wise to tax the Treasury with the cost of a 
dozen new Major-Generals, 75 new Brigadiers, 350 additional 
Colonels, 4,000 Captains and 8,000 Lieutenants 7 
forget that the pay of every Lieutenant is equal to that of 
eight privates, that of every Captain equal to that of 10 pri- 
vates, and of Colonels and Brigadiers in proportion. The 
pay of the officers alone under the new call would be more 
than that of 100,000 privates. In other words, if the addi- 
tional troops called for were assigned to the regiments now 
in the field, the annual cost of the addition to our army 
would be only two-thirds what it will be if the opposite 
course were pursucd. This is a consideration which ought 
to appeal to the people above whose heads the insatiable 
vultures of taxation are already poised with sharp beaks and 
clutching talons. 

On every ground, therefore, as well of efficiency in the 
uriy itself as of prudence financially, let us jill wp the regi- 
ments already in ihe field ! Commence with the regiments 
in the order of their entry in the service,.or with those that 
are weakest, and as fast as the men are eullsted send them 
ou to such oe so that they shall enter at once into 
service, instead of whsting a month or two in loafing around 
the ples anism stations. 
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Frank Leslie's Pictorial History of the War of 1861 
Descriptive, Statiétical and Documentar Edited by the 
Hon. E.G. Squinn, late U.S. Minlajer to Centra ‘America, Price 
25 cents per number 

Frank Leslie's War Chart. Price 25 ceuts. This splendid sheet 
CS) by 46 inches) contains a chart of all the present Operations 
against the rebels South and West. It ls beautifully colored, and 
surrounded by the Portraits of the prominent Generals of the Uniou 
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Frank Leslie’s War Maps. New edition. l’rice 6 cente. 
dispensable addition to every household at the present time. 

Frank Leslie's Portrait Pictorial. Vrice 6 ceute. A Mammoth 
Broadshcet, containing Portraits of the Commanding Officers of the 
Union Army and Navy. 

Frank Leslie's Pictorials of Union Victories. rice 6 cents 
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of the several operations now in progress to quash the Rebellion, 
There are now ready, 
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“My woman,” said the Evangelist, as he offered her 
a tract, “have you the Gospel here?” 


“ No, air, we haven’t it,” replied the old crone, “ but they’ve got it 
awful dowy to New Orleans.” 
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It stands to | 


He will gain confidence from the knowledge that the | 


Let us not | 
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Barnum’s American Museum. 


17 PHE MOST WONDERFUL NOVELTIES ever beheld. 

Awerican Lambert, weighing 695 pounds; Giant Girl, weighing 
618 pounds; Com. Nutt, is yeurs «ld, aud weighing oul 244 pounds; 
Ned, the Learaed Seal, from the Boston Aquarial Gardens, &¢., &6 
Splendid Dramat'c Performances every afternoon aud evening. "Ad 
mission to all only 25 cts. Children under ten, 15 cts. 








| Nixon’s Cremorne Gardens, Palace of Music and 
Equestrian School, 
IC 
evening except Sundays 
OPERATIC SELECTIONS 
in Palace of Music by Mile. Carlotta latti, Mad. Strakosch, Sig. Arda 
vaul, Sig. Debreuil. 
BALLET AND SOLO DANCING 
By Senorita Isabel Cubas, Mile. Theleur, Signor Ximeones, Mons. Wcit- 
hoff and a beautiful corps o' assistants. 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 
in the Gardens, by the celebrated Leader, THOMAS BAKER. 
GRAND EQUESTRIAN ACTS in the Pavillon, by Mad. Tournaire, 
Mile, Marie, and a large and talented Company. Refreshments of all 


kinds except Liquors. Constant change of programme, Admission 25 
children in afternoon, 15 cts. 
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Denlera supplied and 


What It Means. 


A LITTLE more or less of abuse, from the British press, or 
rather that portion of it representing the Government and 
oligarchy of Great Britain, is a matter of no consequence. 
| We understand each other perfectly. We have fathomed 
the profound depths of British Insolence, hypocrisy and sel- 
fishness, and the result has been «a hate and detestation of 
English policy and British Government as wide sweeping 
as it is Intense and permanent. The fecling which prevailed 
at the close of the war of the Independence was passionate | 
affection, as compured with that which the infamous con- 
| duct and language of England has now inspired, and which 
some day or another will make itself physically manifest. 
We quite agree with the London Morning Herald, that if 
England meditates any armed demonstrations against this 
country, now is her opportunity. If, as the Herald insisis, 


‘‘The Union has become a nuisance among nations,” now is 
the time to interfere to abate it. We can conceive of no 


moment more propituous for the exercise of Bull's chivalry 
and high morality than when he tinds his rival engaged in a 
vital struggle, involving not alone the National life, but the 
best interests of humanity, to steal in, under lylug pretexts, 
and plant « dagger in that rival’s back. 
pulse exists, and the ussassin’s purpose is strong. 
they not carried out? 
The answer is obvious—-Cowardice! We prefer this plain 
word to Prudence. Bullies by wature and profession are 
not prudent men, they are cowards. The secret of British 
abstinence from meddling with that which is none of Eng- 
land’s business, is neither high principle nor moral restraint. 
It is revealed in the anxious inguiry of the Manchester 
‘Why is the United States building up an iron- 
It cannot be to overwhelm the South, whose 
Why these enormous pre- 


Why are 


(uardian, 
clad navy ? 
navy it has ulready destroyed. 
parations 7” 
The innocent 





with which the Guardian propounds 
| these questions more than amusing, it is ludicrous. 
“Why?” indeed! Because the United States understands 
aud will guard against British bad faith. Because she com- 


air 
is 


prehends and will guard against French ambition aud te- 
merity. Because she is determined to make war on any 





European nation that ventures to interfere with obvoxious 
| advice or still more obnoxious force, in affairs purely Ameri- 
can. And tinally, because the United States is determined 
| to vindicate her natural and just. position as the head and 
protector of the Republics of America, even though it cost 
| the extinction of every vestige of European authority on 
| this coutinent or in the isles adjacent. This is what it 
means. This is why ‘ Monitors” aud ‘Tronsides” are 
| growlng up under the busy hammers of our workmen. This 
| is why the Government Is establishing foundries of ord- 
vance, This is why every father in the land prays that his 
children may be men-children, and next to love of Heaven 
| Inculeates hatred of those who, when we were troubled, 
| sought to oppress ns, who 1nucked when our fear came, and 
who, with malice and fraad, and all unkindness, wrought to 
destroy all that we hold dear as 4 nation, and to reduce a 
great, a proud and a noble people to weakness, humUiation 
u)©6 contempt. 


| 

Advance Payments. 

| A YEAR ago, when the people first rushed to arms, there 
| was no calm second thought to guide thelr movement. Men 


forgot wives, children and parents, in the grand enthusiasm 
of the hour, and contided to their fellow-citizens at home 
| those who were dependent on their exertions for support. 
| We think that only in isolated cases was this trust neglected, 
| and all were taken care of until the volunteer could by his 

pay meet the requirements of his family. With those who 
| axe now called, though the period is quite as critical, the 
liberality is less. The man who enlists to-day can look for 
little from private liberality, but must rely alone on the pro- 
vision made by Government. He has immediate needs, and 
for these needs the nation is supposed to provide by certain 
bounties and advance payments. We are told that the re- 
| eruit will now receive 40 upon enlistment, $2 bounty, $13, 
being his first momth’s pay, in advance, and $25, or one 
quarter of his $100, as bounty. 

In the first place the sum of $2 is not given to the recruit, 
but to the recruiting agent or officer; the man himself has 
no right to it whatever. Of the $13 advance payment, he is 

the recipient when his company is mustered into service, or 
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when 64 privates are got together. Under any favorable 


The | Clrcumstauces this may be done in fignia one to two months, 


certainly not sooner. The $26 he gets when the regiment is 
someiatss and mustered at a regiment, which, if we can judge 
y What has passed during the last six months, will be in 
about four months from commencement. The recruit there- 


| fore waits frow two te four months for this pittance which 


ORNER or lta St. anv 6TH Av.--Open every afternoon and | 


| 


is not 


is supposed to be given him for immedial® necessities and 
for the support of his family. There is little inducement, 
We take it, in this kind of bounty for enlistments. 

It has been urged that «a bounty has no effect in procuring 
the enlistment of good men. No greater crror than this can 
exist; 2 liberal bounty will always bring the best men, those 
iach Who hold their families as a paramount duty, and will 
not leave them unprovided for. 

A bounty of $40 is little cnough, when it is considered 
that it is no bounty, but merely an advance payment, and it 
should be paid immediately upon the hour of enlistment. It 
Will be said that the largeness of the sum will be an induce- 
iment for desertion and re-enlistment over and over again. 
If this should prove to be so, let a few examples be made of 
euch volunteers, and the evil will soon be corrected, if the 
punishment be sure and severe. If the recruiting officer is 
responsible for the men he enlists, there will be little 

Each officer will assure himself that he 
swindler who will him as he has 


uu le 
of such work 
enlisting 


done. 


au serve 


i served others. 
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certificates be issued for the 
which certificates can be 


feel sure could 


It has been suggested that 
sum to the enlistment, 
cashed by capitalists. Such a suggestion we 
only have originated from some worthy member of the Mor- 
on the 40 or 50 per cent. that 
transaction. No! the men 


men on 


wan fainily, who had his eye 


W vould inevitably come off such a 


want the money, and nothing but the money. ‘They must 
not be allowed to drag through the hands of * shavers,” as 
the officers of the last levy did with their State pay certifi- 
cates. 


300,000 men under these 


and as are willing 


fn plain words, we cannot raise 
Such men as we now wait, 
to go, must see « provision for those they leave behind. 
During the Mexican war. when there was no difficulty in 
| raising far more men than were wanted, Congress passed an 
uct, Jun. 12, 1847, giving to each volunteer a bounty of $14. 
Is there any reason that as much should not be done now? 

If $38 cash could be put in the hands of every man on 
enlistment, or handed over to his family, the required num- 
ber would be had within 40 days. Our cities are still full of 
idje men to whom such a sum would be eat acquisition ; 
men whose hearts are ir the struggle, but whose immediate 
wants are more crying than patriotism. Without some such 
provision as we advocate there will be no remedy but 
crafting. 


conditions. 
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A Danish Solution. 


DeNMARK has stepped forward, in the midst of our per- 
plexity, with a solution of the question of contrabunds; a 
sviution made, as European Governments are wont to make 
solutions of matters appertaining to this country, not based 
upon humanity or the advancement of « race, but upon their 
own wants, and theirignorance ofour people, both white and 
blaek. 

They offer through the Danish Chargé, 
into the sheltering bosom of the sugary island of 
all blacks who have flown for our 
urimies, to transport them free, and having given them as 
much labor as they can perform for three years at the same 
rate of puyluent (7) recelved by the native population, they 
will then——-What? There’s where the laugh comes in! 

Onc of the main argumeuts used by the rebels to frighten 
the blacks from friendly demonstration, is that of their ex- 
poriation to the West Indies. We will warrant that the 
original perpetrators of this bugbear on Sambo never for an 
instant dreumed of how soon the reality would be mooted, and 
the story of their tmuagination seriously discussed as 2 means 
of ridding ourselves of the poor negro who hus so blindly 
trusted himself to our charge. 

‘Though an argument ou « matter so entirely transparent 
seems utterly useless, we will offer it—not on the ground of 
humanity, that plea, iu the case of Sambo, not penc 
trable into political skulls, but on the pure ground of policy, 
economy and bational honor. 

In the tirst place, shall we 
national honesty in receiving that which 
reading of the Constitution we recognize as property, and 
conveying it into foreign hands for consumption? Have we 
politically, or morally, any right to do so, and has Congress 
any power, Jn violation of that very Constitution, to make 
luws, to achieve such an end? If we are the thieves of this 
property, as slavcholders contend, shall we be acting wisely 


at Washington, to 
receive 


Set. Croix, freedom to 


being 


our character for 
according to our 


be advancing 


tu allow Denmark to step in as the receiver and take away 
whatever benefit we tuay derive from the theft? 
Again; like all general schemes of colonization. this is 


based upon false promises. It sturis with the supposition 
that all these contrabands are alike, that there. is no dis- 
tinction to be drawn between Robert Small, the Charleston 


pilot, and the veriest fleld hand, but that all will make 
good sugar producers. The conclusion is about as sensible 
and practical as would be the enclosure of a mile square in 
New York city, and the employment of the people so caged 
at watchmaking. 

Again, we fail to see what right we have acquired to ship 
off these people to St. Croix or anywhere else. If the mas- 
ters from whom they have fled, or who have fled from them, 
have morally no right to retain them, what right have we to 
coerce them to become sugar planters under the genial rule 
of the Governor of the Danish West India Islands? 

We began by saying that an argument was unnecessary to 
show the utter absurdity of the proposition, and we end 
witi the same observation. The elucidation of his Danish 
Majesty is founded in ignorance, and should meet with only 
quiet refusal. The time has not yet come for the soloution 
of our contraband question, and when it does there will be 
no submission of it to European intellect. 
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Let us have a Draft. 


THE press throughout the country is engaged at this mo- 
ment in debate on the question of drafting, a portion urging 
the necessity of such a movement as a set-"ff to the con- 
scription of the South, another portion deprecating it for 
the same reason. 

While we do not for an instant doubt the ability of the 
States to raise, within 40 days, 300,000 men, under proper 
encouragement, still we favor a draft. Let us have con- 
scription, but let it be founded on justice. We ccntend that 
so far, with but few exceptions and lucalities, the middle and 
higher classes of the people have done little directly in aiding 
to crush ont the rebellion, It has been the poor man’s work; 
the rich, save in a few cases of individual subscr’ption, will 
stand untouched until the ‘ax bill takes from them a few of 
their carefully guarded collars. 

We favor, therefore, a consciiption of the rich and 
middling classes. Let us tax property, real and peisonal, 
for something more than the taxes which it reccives again 
from the pockets of the laborer and priducer. Let us call 
upon every man who is possessed of $3,000 over and above 
his debts for aid in the strugg:e. Should he be drafted, and 
have a wife and children, he can well afford to leave them, 
knowing that they will want for nothing during his absence, 
anican be assured, shcu'd he so desire, that they will re- 
ceive, on his death, the amount for which he can insure his 
life before se‘ting out on his patriotic mission. 

If, on the hand, he should choose not to serve, a molety 
of that which he has acquired during peace and plenty will 
purchase a substitute; $200 bounty will act as a powerful 
stimulant to some more patriotic poor man, who cannot 
volunteer through the fear of leaving a family unprovided 
for. By this course our property-holder can feel that he has 
served his country, through the patriotic medium of the 
pocket, and that the man fitted-out by his gold may at that 
moment be bleaching his bones on a distant battle-field, or, 
whit is more agreeable, be hewing his way to a Generalship. 

We can see Lo reason why this portion of our fellow- 
citizens should not be called upon to do their share of the 
work. While the South is turning out its forces, irrespec- 
tive of wealth or position, up to this time there are millions 
of our able-bodied men who have done nothing whatever. 
They have not felt the war in either physical, mental or 
pecuniary sense. It is time they did begin to feelit. It is 
of the highest importan’e to property that the rebellion be 
finished at once. Its value is at stake if the war continues; 
it is therefore a financial necessity that the holders should put 
forth their strongest effort for a rapid end. We can see no 
way in which they can so assist as this. Could such a con- 
scription be carried out, instantly, we could have 300,000 
men in the field in less than one month. 

We respectfully submit this to our lawmakers and Goy- 
ernors. 








Historical Facts and Pictures. 


JULIUS VON WICKEDE was one of the officers of the Ger- 
man Hussars who particip ited so largely in the wars against Napoleon, 
He lost an arm at Waterloo. With the remaining one be has written 
his recollections in three volumes, which give us a close view of the 
inner history of the war of the Allies oa the ambitious Corsican, Some 
of its revelations go far to change the coloring which has been given to 
many of the leading events of that stirring period. Among other things 
our author denies that the idea of burning Moscow emanated from Rus- 
topchin, for he was not hero enough ior that. He certainly took away 
all the tire engines, and set 700 of the lowest criminals loose, and in all 
probability these and the French soldiers occasioned the fire. We is 
also of opinion that the burning of Moscow was not of such importance 
as as been attributed to it. He considers that Napoleon could not por- 
sibly have remiined in Moscow during the winter, because he would 
have been utterly deprived of provisions. ‘The Cossacks of the Don 
would have cut off his communication, and the storehouses in the city 
would not have supported 150,000 French through a long Russian 
winter. 

Am sng the personal experiences of Herr Von Wickede, he relates the 
following as to what be saw on the line of the French retreat from 
Russia: 

“The most furious, as is always the case when the passions are let 
loose, werSthe women, who at this time resembled furies, although or- 
dinarily the Kussian peasant women are very gentle, good-humored and 
submissive. I saw a well-dressed, pretty woman pluck the heart out of 
the still quivering body of a French Grenadier, and show it in triumph 
to the mob. I could describe here a number of similar seenes. We 
often found the corpses of Frenchmen hung by their feet from the trees, 
80 that they must have perished in torture; others had been sawn 
asunder between planks, or bound to horses’ fect and dragged across 
country till they expired.” 

Among the horrors of which our author was witness, while engaged 
n svouting in the rear of the retreating French, was one that made a 
deep impression. On a bitterly cold day he came up with a deserted 
peasant’s sleigh; on raising the covering. he saw a dead officer, whose 
feet had been shot away, lying by the side of the corpses of two little 
girls who must have died either of cold or hunger, and still holding in 
their ands strips of frozen horsefiesh. In one corner cowered a skele- 
ton of alaly, wripped up in furs, who, in a weak voice implored food 
for her infant, which she was holding close to her bosom to keep it 
warm. When slic held it up to excite compassion, the hussars saw that 
it was dead. The mother, on seeing this, becan.e desperate, snatched 
a pistol from the belt of a Cossack, and shot herself through the he. d- 
We have heard much of the barbarities and horrors of war in our coun- 
try during the past year, but of nothing rivalling those described by 
Herr Vou Wickede. 








The Golden Rule of War. 


Tae Count Gu:owski has published an article entitled 
* War,” in which he contends that it has one cardinal, abso- 
lute rule—‘‘ Rapidity oi Movement.” This has been illus- 
trated by the success of Burnside, Pope, Curtis and Mitchell, 
on our side, and by thatof Price and Jackson (tu say nothing 
of Ashby) on the other. The deepest humiliations we have 
suffered have resulted from an opposite policy, witness 
Bowling Green, Corinth, Manassas, Yorktown and Rich 
mond. Says the Count: 


“To rapidity of movement all the great captains owe their fame, 
their victories and conquests, recorded in history. From Cyrus down 
to Stonewall Jackson r.pidity of movement and ite result, surprise of 
the enemy, assured all the victories. Justness of eye, Sov skuess in ap- 
pre jating the exigencies on a given field of battle, rapidity to profit by 
the eventual faults of the enemy, insight into the enemy’s aims, and 
finally, the inspiration of the moment, this highest gift and attribute o 
amilitery gevius, all are corolluries to the above-named golden rule, 
Always a\i-deciding, all-poweriul, it remained the same with the various 
tactics. It was decisive for the Macedonian phalanx, for the Romun 
legions, and for our modern regiments, brigades and divisions. 

“ To his ightning-like rapidity of movements Alexander the Great wae 
indebted, not only for his victories on the Granic..s and on the plains of 
Arbela, but also those conquests from the Nile to Bactria and indus. 
Hannibal surprised the Romans by the rapidity of his march from Spain 
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to Italy, and by that other with which he pounced upon them on the 
Ticino, at Trasimene, at Cann. Any one familiar with Cesar’s annals 
admires the almost unsurpassed rapidity with which he moved hie 
legions in lia—a country then without roads—and afterward in al. 
parts of the world or the Roman £mpire. 

“ Gustavus of Sweden, with 2 forve of about 30,000 men, moved in al 
directions of Germany, between the Rhine and the Elbe, dewing blov 
after blow at his panic-stricken enemies. 

“Charles XII, fur years owed his success to his restless militar 
mobility. Frederick the Great, a so ereign of about 4,00°,000 of sul) 
jects, had at one time onhis hands, France. Austria, Rus-ia aud Saxovy 
with an aggreg:te of about 63,4 0,000 of inhabitants. With his litt] 
army he moved, shuttlelike, from Brandenburg to Silesia, Bohemia am 
Saxony, beardivg and whipping is numerous enemies. 

** Napoleon terrified the Old World by tne torrent-like rapidity wit! 
which he rusbed from the Alps, flying rather than marching from th 
frontiers of France to those of Istria and Tyrol. His compaigus o 
Marengo, Ulm, Austerlitz and Jena are one uninterrupted cousecratio 
of the golden rule. When Napoleon’s rapid movements were crowne 
by taking Mack and his army prisoners at Ulm, the French soldiers 
taunted their leader by saying that hitherto he had won battles wit! 
their arms, but now he won them with their legs. Our only successer 
are won by the rapid movements of Pope, Gran‘, Mitchell and Morgan 
(in Tennessee), and our disasters are inflicted by the ubiquitous Stone 
wall Jackson. 

‘* Military history teaches that the great and rapidly moving com- 
manders seldom, if ever, have the choice of a field of batile prepared 
selected for weeks, nay, even days before; nor do they mature thei) 
plans during weeks and weeks for abattle, to be fought when they reac] 
the enemy. Reason shows that such far-reaching routine is impossiuk 
Those who att»uck an enemy do it rather ona field selected and prepare: 
by the enemy, this being the logical consequence of their rapid, bol 
truly military tactics. Napoleon scarcely ever had the choice of a fie! 
of battle; certainly not in the beginning of his career in Italy; noti 
the plains under the Pyramids; not in the great } luins of Mareng: 
when he rather by an accident came in contact with the Austrian arm) 
nearly twice ag numerous as his, and, above all, outnumbering him b 
numerous and excellent cavalry, of which he (Napoleon) had searcel) 
ahandful. Napoleon selected not the immortal field of battle of Au 
terlitz, but his enemies. At Austerlitz Gen. Weihroter, the militar: 
adviser of Alexander of Russia, inaugurated strategy. Austerlitz wa 
selected of the allied Austrians and Russians as the most favorabl 
strategical point, and by strategy Napoleon and his army were to b 
annihilated. Napoleon, who despised strategy, overthrew at Austerlit 
the allied armies and the Austrien empire 10 boot. Napoleon had no 
the choice of the fields of Jena or Eylau, but found at Jena the Prussian: 
—at Eylau the Russians—fought, won and overthrew Prussia, Napc 
leon had not the choice of Wagram, where his army was cut in two b 
the Danube, then extraordinarily swollen, But he won that day, an 
for the second time Austria lay at his feet. He selected not Smolensi 
or Borodino. 

* Any student of the Napoleonic campaigns will find that even h 
handled with vreater ease smaller than larger numbers. So in his fire 
Italian campaign, so at Marengo, so at Austerliiz. Reason and log 
establish that it must be so, 28 the longer the line, the larger the aun 
bers, the more difficult to make them move as one man, the more numer 
ous the physical and the intellectual impediments.” 


General Pope. 
GEN. Porr has issued the following address to his army 
WASHINGTON, July 14, 1862, 
TO THE OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS OF THE ARMY OF VIRGINIA: 

By special assignment of the President of the United States, 1 hav 
assumed command of this army. 

1 have spent two weeks in learning your whereabouts, your conditio 
and your wants; in preparing you tor active operations, und iu placiv 
you in positions from which you can act promptly and to the purpos 

l have come to you from the West, where we have alwuys sven th 
backs of our enemies—{from an army whose business it has been to sec! 
the adversary, and to beat him when found—whose policy has been a 
tack, and noi defence, 

In but one instance has the enemy been able to place our Wester 
armies in a defensive attitude, 

i presume that I have been called here to pursue tiie same system, an: 
to lead you aguinst the enemy. 

It is my purpose to do go, and that speedily. 

I am sure you long for an opportunity to win the distinction you ar 
capable of achieving. ‘hat opportunity I sh.il endeavor to give you. 

Meantime, I desire you to dismiss trom your minds certain phrase 
which I am sorry to .nd much in vogue amongst you. 

I hear constantly of taking strong positions and holding them—o 
lines of retreat and of bases of supplies. Let us discard such ideas. 

The strongest position a soldier should desire to occupy is one fron 
which he can most easily advance against the enemy. 

Let us study the probable lines of retreat of our opponents, and leay: 
our Own to take care of themselves. 

Let us look before, and not behind. 

Success and glory are in the advance. 

Disester aud shame lurk in the rear, 

Let us act on this understa ding, and itis safe to predict that you 
banners shall be inscribed with many a glorious deed, and that you 
names will be dear to your countrymen for ever 

JOHN POPE, Major-General Commandiug. 

He has since taken possession of Gordonsville, 74 miles north-west « 
Richmond, and a most important place, since there the lines of the Alex 
andria and Orange and the Virginia Central railroad join. Over th 
latter road the Richmond rebels obtain three-fourths of their supplie 
and it has hitnerto been the great route which Stonewall Jackson au 
other revel marauders have taken in their raids upon the Shenanuva 
Valley, and then rushed back to the rebel capital again. 





GEN. Banks.—Some sympathiser with treason in th 
House of Representatives recently made a “ fuss” over the al egatio 
that Gen. Banks, iv his retreat up the Shenandoah valley, had allowe: 
negroes (“ fugitive from service,” probably), to ride in the Governmen 
wagous., ‘The following paragraph is from Gen. Bauke’s reply: 


“The rearguard, infantry and artillery, halted in the rear of Martin: 
burg from 2 o’clock tillevening. When at a considerable distance o: 
our march, we overtook a small party on foot. My attention was at 
tracted by a little girl about eight years of age, who was toddling ov« 
the stones by the wayside, and I asked her how far she had travelled 
‘From Wiuchester, she said. We were then about 27 miles on o1 
march. I requested the cannoneer to vive her a lift, and the gallant m:) 
who had hung upon the rear of the column tor iis defence the greats 
part of the distance, answered with alucrity. No suecess!ul efforts wer 
made to ascertain her complexion, but it is not impossible that she br- 
louged to the class referred to in the resolation, and that her little limb 
had been strengthened by sume vague dream of Liberty, to be lost o 
won in that hurried night march.” 





‘‘ ENAMELLING.”—All London has been greatly amusec 
with an “ enamelling case,” as it is termed in the papers, in which 
certain Mrs. Leverson sued the Hon. Mrs. Carnegie for $4,°90. Sh 
had, she said, enamelled the lady’s face, neck and bosom four times, and 
deemed this charge only fair remuneration. She had, however, over 
shot her mark, and the jury found for the defendant. Mrs. Leverso 
stated, mn evidence, that she did not paint; she only employed a liqui 
which made the skin transparent, and rendered her patient “ beautiful 
for ever.” She forgot to mention the price the beautified one must pay 
viz., premature old »ge, and liability to all manner of skin diseases. ‘Ih 
The practice is common all over the East, and in Syria, as Miss Rogers 
says, brides “‘enamel” themselves all over. The liquid used destroy: 
the millions of little hairs growing in the pores of the skin, leaving it 
brightly transparent and glorsy, but with a liability to shrivel into 
thousands of little wrinkles. Oriental wise women affirm that pure oi) 
applied for weeks will produce the sane effect, without the same con- 
sequences, a fact we record for the benefit of all who dread both fading 
and Madame Leverson, 

MASSACHUSETTS FrnaNnces.—The $850,000 additional to 
the “ Union Fund” scrip of Massachusetts iive per cents. has all been 
taken up at an ‘advance of one and a half per cent. premium. The total 
amount of the bids therefor was $2,794,500. 





A very interesting musical publication of the olden time 
hae been placed in our hands, and ite autiquity, and the earnest desire 
expressed in the preface for “ sluging Pealms after a regular manner,” 
conclusively proves that the Puritan Fathers brought with them to the 
rock of Piymouth that love of church music and that devotion to th 
Divine Art which, at. the present day, so greatly distinguish their 
descendauts. Among the fames appended to the preface wil! be found 
many sacred to New -Engfind, and still cherished and houored by the 
present generation. 

The following is the “ Recommendatory Preface” to the work, the 
title of which is The Grounds and Rules of Music explained; or, An 
Introduction to the Art of Singing by Note, Fitted to the meanest ca- 





pacity. By Thorhas Walter, M.D. Recommended by several Ministers- 
Boston: Pr nted for Samuel Gerrish, 1746. . 

“ An ingenious Hand having prepared instructions to direct them that 
would le«rn to sing Psalms after a regular manner; andit being thought 
vroper that we should signify unto the public some of onr sentiments 
m this ocersion, we do declare, that we rejoice in good helps for a 
eautiful and laudable performance of that holy service wherein we are 
o glorify God, and edify one another with the spiritual rongs w herc- 
vith he hath enriched us. 

“ Signed—Peter Thatcher, Joseph Sewell, Thomas Prince, John Webb, 
Villiam Cooper, Thomas Foxcroft, Samuel Checkley, Increase Mather, 
Yotton Mather, Nehemiah Walter, Josep: Belcher, Benj. Wadsworth, 
Benj. Coleman, Nathaniel Williams and Nathaniel Hunting. 

“ Boston, April 18, 1721.” 





GULLIVER, Jr.—The “horrible condition of things” which 
yrevails in our city will be made known to our citizens (for the first 
time) by the following extract from the London Weekly Dispatch. The 
shuddering italics are in the original : 


““What the ladies are fast becoming, even in New York, may be 
cuessed by the narrative of an eye-witness of the effect of the tramp of 
soldiers through the town. ‘I met girls and women by thous#nds, at 
‘0 or 11 o'clock at night, going home alone without male attendants. 
"hey had been to cheer the departing regiments. It carries » magic 
ower with it. ‘You are a pretty gir , will you marry me when f come 
nck? ‘Yes, what is your name? If you get wounded I will.’ ‘ Kd- 
vord Ruggles, Company B, 8th regiment, Massachusetts.’ * 1’ll write 

ou—my name is Mary Ayman” Thousands of such short telke ns the 

oldiers walk rapidly on. They know that these girls are of the highest 
nd best class, These sudden attachments are or the soldiers. Her 
nanner and looks, for it was an eye-witness, indicated her bing the 
aughter of a South street merchant, and one of our oldest fumilies. 

he will be as sure to let that soldier hear from her as that she lives 4 

‘t is but the Cossack and the Kalmuck thinly lacquered by civilization. 





Vorces.—We have had lately expressions on the conduct 
f the war irom both the statesman and the soldier. Says Gov. Johu- 
on, of Tennessee : 


“ The strong arm of the Government must be bared, and justice must 
lo her work. We may as well understand the fact first as last. and go 
o work rationally, * * * * If you persist in forcing the issue of 
lavery against this Government, I say in the face vf Heaven, give me 
ay Government, and let the negrovs go.” 


Said Maj.-Gen. Wallac:, in.a recent speech at Washington: 


“Oh, if Lcould get a little backbone into those who are governing 
is. If Teovld but stimulate them to the point of courage where they 
iare do their duty as our soldiers in the field dare to march to the can- 
10n’s mouth, and could induce them to let us mvke war, that is all I 
sk. * * * JThaveas much prejudice against the negro politically, 
nd am as much opposed to slavery agitation as any of you can be. Yet 

hen he can be made available, let us make him so. He woild be a 
oor soldier, in my opinion, who would fail to use every element of war 
rhich God Almighty gave him, if he could use it to his advant»ge.” 


Of the same purport is the language of Gen. Rousseau, of Kentucky : 


‘lam for the Government ‘of the United States against all its ene- 
iles. IT hove and pray that our Southern friends will not forve us to 
xtremes on this sensitive point. I would to-day most willingly gird 
in my sword, ond fight for any right belonging to them, slavery in- 
luded, hut they must not put slavery hetween me and the Goverument 
ud laws of the United States. I will not consent to become « slave 
hat. the negro may be kept a slave. I will not sucrifice the happiness 
my wife, children and friends, the welfare of my beloved Stute, and 
he glory of my country, on any altar dedicated to the ‘ebony idol,’ 
Vhen Isee placed on one side a Government formed by the voblest 
uen the world has eyer produced, the legacy of Washington te the 
uman race, a glorious country, filled with happy and enlightened 
eople, and admired or feared on every opet that is trodden A the foot 
if civilized man, and on the other a country rent into insignificant frag- 
nents, engaged in continual wars with each other, each on its knees 
egging assistance from some foreign monarch or other ae a rival 
ragment, an object of contempt to him who uxes it for his own pur- 
ose, then I shx#ll not be long in coming to a decision, though negro 
lavery may be on one side, and not on the other.” 





Ture Francis Skiddy still maintains its reputation among 
he Hudson River travellers. It is certainly one of the swiftest and 
nost comfortable boats on the river,and its officers are attentive and 
ompetent. A trip up the Hudson should be made in the Francis 
kiddy. 





New Jersey SAMARITANS.—One morning last weck, a 
Injon soldicr named Demarest was found dead near Fox Hill, Hoboken, 
vithin 20 yards of several houses. Medical examination proved thet 
w had received a shot through his leg, which, severiug the femoral 
riery, resulted in hi» bleeding to death. At the inquest, the following 
vitnesses thus testified to their conduct on the occasion: 


William H. Gardner, of West Hoboken, deposed that on Monday 
tight last, about 9 o'clock, while in omeoes with four persons, on his 
voy home, in passing along the West Hoboken road the party heard 
roans: they all went to the place from whence the round proceeded, 
nd found « man lying on the grass, apparently in great agovy; witness 
sked him whut had happened to him, when the deceased answered that 
¢ had been shot in the knee by some unknown person, complained of 
rreut pain, aud then cried out, “ For God’s suke, tor God’s 6 :ke, bring 
ae a drop of water ;” witness could not comply with the request, «6 uo 
voter was to be found. 

Coroner Bohnstedt—Why didn’t you run to the nearcst house. sir? 

W itness—Because I did not see any light, and Lec use the night was 
ery dark and it seemed dangerous; the decrased continued to groan, 
vhen suddenly our party heard a carriage on the road; ove of Our num- 
er ran out and stopped It; it contained three men and «a female ; the men 
lighted and went up to the deceased ; one of thet vo sald he was drank, 
ad had probably fallen down and cut his leg; he suggested that we 
straighten the deceased out, place hi« cap under his head and leave him 
o *leep until morning; our party told them if they were yoing to Ho- 
oken to send up a carriage and we would have deceased cared for; they 
ssented and departed, but no conveyance arrived; we then fixed the 
eceased in an easy position and went on towards our residences ot 
Vest Hoboken. Considerable feeliug was mauifested during this 
ep'imony. 

James VoCadden, of West Hoboken, deposed that he was one of the 
arty with the previous witness on Monday night, and corroborated his 
estfmony ; hi+ own impression was that deceased was druvk, 

Comment is superfluous, We suggest, hi wever, that the comrades of 
his twice murdered soldier owe a tribute to this Jersey Quintette which 
ught to be paid. 








Prompt measures are being taken to suppress the demon- 
stration of the revel gueriilas in Tennessee ani Keniucky. Gin. Nelson 
rrived at Nashville on Thursday, with heavy reiniorcement-, and as- 
-uned command there. At Lexington, Ky., Gen. Grven Clay Smith is 
iu command of the National forces, and there is every prospert thut he 
will soon put a stop to Mo 4) 8, both in mariuding and re- 
crulting. The last act of guerillas was the occupation o/ the town 
| Headerson, ~ ah the Mississippi river, below Luulsville. They 
do xot appear to have done much damage there, however. 


SavaGE EXPeDiIeNnt TO OBTAIN WATER.—Livingstone, the 
African traveller, describes an ingenious method by which ie Airicans 
ootin water in ‘he desert. The women tie « bunch of gr: 88 te one end 
of a reed, about two feet long, and iusert it in a hole dug a» deep as the 
arm will reach, then ram the wet sand sround it. Applyiug the 
mouth to the free end of the reed, they form a vacuum in the grass be- 
aeuth, in which the water collects, and in a short time rises to the 
mputh. It will be seen that this simple and truly philosophical and effet- 
ual meihod might have been in many cases, in different couutri:s, 
where w ter was tly , tothe saving o! life. It seems wonder- 
ful that it should have been now first known to the world, and that it 
~hould have been habitually practised in Afiica probably for ceuturics. 
it seems worthy of being particularly noticed, that it may u + leoger be 
ueglected from ignorance, It muy be highly importaut to t= . eilers in 
our deserts and prairies, io some par 801 which water is knowa to exist 
below the surface of the earth. 


A Dasuixne Cuapiarcy.—The chaplain of the Vermont 
cavalry regiment, Rev. Mr. Woodward of Burlington, is s»bout 1 plucky 
‘ chaplaia as there is in the service, He trequeutly accomp \uics scout- 
ing parties, and as lis horse is one of the ficevest in the regiment, he is 
oftes in advance of the party wi there are rebels to be ch sod. Not 
long since, in the valley, Mr. Woodward, single hiunded, 
ran down and captured two of Ashby’s rebel cavalry, and would have 
bagyed the thi d if it had not been for the unfortunate circumstance that 
wiile drawing his pistol to send a leaden messenger after a fiying rebel 
who would not heed bis summons to surrender, the ch :plalu sioi his 
own hors. th h the neck. The horse was not very seriously wounded, 
however, and the chaplain regai the t, briogiug his two 
captives with him, 


Tuere were no ifs about the last naval battle on the Mis- 
siseippi; and yet it must be there were a good many buts, 
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THE BATILES BEFORE RICHMOND—BATTLE OF SAVAGE’S STATION—BRIGADIER-GENERAL SMITH’S DIVISION f 


GALLANT CAPTURE OF THE BRITISH STEAMER the fort all night, so that she had no trouble in finding the channel. | Acting-Master pone performed in fine style. When he went on board he found tle 
Anne, from under the Guns of Fort Morgan. After a short consultation, it was resolved to capture the strange | Anne in a sinking condition, her injection pipe having been cut, and the Kington vale 
: steamer, for which purpose the Susquehanna, accompanied by the | left open. The engine and fireroom were soon filled with water, but as she was built 
WE have again to illustrate the successful daring of our | gunboat Kanawha, got under we igh, and steaming within gun- | in four watertight compartments, and the communication between them had not bem 
navy. The night of June 29th, being very dark, was adroitly chosen | shot opened fire upon her. The fire was promptly and woes opened, only one of the compartments was filled. Through the persevering efforts of te 
by the captain of the British steamer Anne for running past our | returned by the fort, and was kept up for an hour on both sides with | officers of the Susquehanna and Kanawha, the leak was woes: ed and the water pumped 
blockading squadron stationed off Mobile, and when the next morn- | great spirit, our vessels paying particular attention to the Anne, the | out. The cargo of the captured vessel consisted of whee, arms, cartridge-boxe, 
ing dawned the officers of the United States steamer Susquehanna | crew of which vessel, finding the shells falling too thickly about them, coffee, tea, pepper and goods equally valuable to the Sout 
had the mortification of seeing a large steamer at anchor under the | abandoned her in the greatest haste. The vessel immediately began rew was put on board this most valuable prize, — she sailed from ys 
~y of Fort Morgan, and very deliberately discharging her cargo | to drift, when the Kanawha, in the face of a tremendous fire from | on the 4th of July, arrived at Key West on the 7th, where she remained two days; she | 
to a rebel steamer alongside. Lights had been kept burning on | Fort Morgan, boarded her and brought her out safely, a feat which | then sailed for New York, where she arrived on the 16th of July. 


























THE BATTLES BEFORE RICHMOND~BATTILE OF GAINES’ HILL—4 O'CLOCK IN THE 
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BEBEL BALLOON RECONNOISSANCE FROM RICHMOND, THURSDAY, JUNE 26.—FROM A SKETOH TAKEN NEAR FAIR OAKS, 4 MILES FROM RICHMOND, BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MB. WILLIAM WAUD. 
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THE BATILES BEFORE RICHMOND—CHARGE OF THE JERSEY BRIGADE—THE FIRST NEW JERSEY BRIGADE, GEN. TAYLER, DETACHING ITSELF 7ROM GEN. SLOCUM’S DIVISION, AND RUSHING TO THE SUPPORT 
OF GEN. KEARNEY'S DIVISION, WHICH HAD BEEN DRIVEN BACK, THUS TURNING THE FORTUNES OF THE DAY AT OHARLES CITY ROAD, MONDAY, JUNE 80, 6 o’CLOCK P. M.—FROM A SKETOH BY OUR 


SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. WILLIAM WAUD. 
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THE BATTLES BEFORE RICHMOND. 
Our Dllustrations. 


Tr sketches we present to-day are beyond all question 
the most interesting and authentic that have yet been pub ished of 
the recent mome tous battle before Richmond, in which two of our 
Special Artists, Mr. William Weud and Mr. J. W. >chell, were pre- 
sent—the former with the rear division and the latter with Genera 
MeCiel an and his Staff. In addition te these, we have had sketches 
from volunteer artist-, whose distinguished position doves not perimi 
ng to more particularly acknowledge their services. In our previous 
pepers we have so completely described the great encounters we 
this week illustrate, that we have only to refer to our former orticles 
The more wisuce details which reach us from day to day ec nfirm our 
fist impression, that never before in the history of the world, 
from Nimrod to N»poleon, has the same army fought six 
battles on six successive days, and despite overwhelming numb r 
and fresh trooys, supplied, »s it were, for the occasion, maintaining 
an unbroken front till their weary pilgrimage of battle done, they 
gain a new and stronger positi n, signalizing their last day’s fight 
with a victory which hus hurled back their foe to the very walls of 
Richmond. “The following extract from the letter of a rebel officer 
of high rank will prove interesting : 

Th advance upon the enemy was made in four columns, according 
to orders. Gen. Jackson started from Ashland in two columns, pursu- 
ing two different roads. Gen. Stuart, about four or five miles to his 
left, advanced another column, and Gen. Branch, about six or eight 
miles to bis right, advanced a fourth column. 

Of the army at Richmond, Branch’s brigade was the first to cross the 
Chick homiuy —— down the northern bank, they swept every- 
thing before them, skirmishing all the time till the balance of our divi 
siou (A. P. Hill’s, was enabled to cross at Meadow Bridge. The whole 
division then pressed on to Mechanicsville, attacked and drove the 
enemy from the batteries commanding that crossing. This enab ed 
D. He Hill and Longstreet to cross with ‘heir divisions 

The next morning (Friday), the batterics, about a mile in the rear of 
Mechanicsville, were carried. Our singie division failed to carry them 
the night tefore, Then D. H. Hill marched over to support Jackson, 
and Lo gstrect supported us, The pursuit was continued till the enemy 
mude his stand at Conl Harbor. A. P. Hill put his division right iv, and 
from four o’cl.ck tll seven it eugaged the enemy. RKeinivorcements 
were coming up constantly ; but our forces were pay outnumbered 
ill Jackson came upon the ground, between seven and eight o’clock. 
‘Theu a united charge of the whale line, with orders to fire but a single 
shot, and then give them the steel, put the enemy to rout. If Jackson 
had not arrived, I du not believe that we would have driven the enemy 
from the iield; but surcly some credit is due to those who had been 
fighting for three hours before his arrival, and who joined him in the 
lust grand charge. 

Saturday was a day of rest. Sunday our division was put in march 
across the Chickahominy—pursued the enemy all day—continued the 
pursuit on Mondsy, and joined battle, still the advance division! and 
Braoch’s brigade the advance — on Monday afternoon, Tuesday, 
Gen. Lee suid we had done our share, and held us +6 the reserve. 

Now, having marched further than any other brigade, being engaged 
from th» begiuning to the end of the march, having fought five pitched 
buties io as meny doys, having sup-ained a terrible loss, is it not singu- 
lor that the Richmond papers are not aware even of our existence, ‘T'wo- 
thirds of the brigaie have been placed hors du combat, Two out of five 
Colonels have been killed, The other three were wounded. (Out of !2 
field officers only two have escaped unhurt. The 28th, 43d and 37th 
suffered heavily, The 7th was literally cut to pieces, losing lirgely 
more than one half of officers and men. The 18th has less than 200 meu 
fit ‘or duty—considerably less. The three tleld officers were wounded 
—cght out of 10 company commanders were wou ided, Ouly 1% out of 
#) comp ny officers ure leitior duty. The whole brigade churyed bat- 
tery afier battery; yet, as they have no newspaper correspondents 
attached to their regiments, their existence is unknown. 

Revi. w of the Union Army by the President. 


Our Arti-t says that the review of Gen. McClellan's army 
hy the President was a very interesting spectacle. It commenced 
at sunset and stretched into the night, when beneath a brilliant 
»noonlight the review conc'uded. Before adjourning to take some 
pefreshment, the Pre-ident mounted the stump of 4 tree, and mae 
« eh ort and stirring speech, which called forth the loudest ace ama- 
tions. He passed along the lines, attended by Gen. McClellan and 
ptaff, and when the moou rose the scene was very remarka)le. Lli» 
tall fiure, siding by the side of the somewhat undersized com- 
mainder of the army of the Potomac, pvinted hii out, lixe Saul of 
cld, as a natural chif. 


Rebel Balloon Reconnoissance. 


The nesre«t opproach our Artist made to the beleaguered city was 
onahil', jst in tron of Pair Oaks, While here he was attracted 
by a bvlovn hovering over the rebel capital, Ascending « tree, Mr. 
W wud had a fine view of the seone before him, and Arti.t-lik» made 
a shet f imwhich we have engraved. It will be observed that 
between Fair Oaks and Richmond there is a deep ravine, which is 
its principal fortification. 

Viesinia Farmers Firing upon Unetmed Union Soldters. 

‘The circumstances attending the cowardly outrage of the Virginia 
firmwers on our unarmed sold ers are briefly these. When the amy 
reached Carter’s Linding, which is very near Turkey’s Bend, « num- 
ber of our stragy/ing unarmed soldiers weut to the river's s.de, and 
taking possessiou O some boats, amused themseive- by rowing. A 
paity of six seeing some cottages on the other side of the river 
crossed cver ani opened a friendly conversution with the female 
occupants of the dwe lings. While thus engeged a number of far- 
mers, who were reaping in an adjoining field, came down upon 
them with shotguns and rifles, und without a word of warning com- 
menc-d firing upon the Union soldiers. Perfectly defeucele,», our 
men rushed into the river until the water was up to ther necks. 
Thus partly protected they remained exposed to the fire of their 
coward y assassins. ‘the man who hid been left in churge of the 
boat, unworthy of b ing an American, having helped one of the 
men into the boat, and more anxious to save his own cowirdiy 
existence than save his companions, now commenced puiling fur 
the other side, under a fire of buil:ts, and his comrade, while raising 
the oars, wus shot in the body and dangerously wounded. The 
other Union soldiers, finding themselves deserted, threw up their 
hands in token of submission, waiked out of the water, and sur- 
rendered to the Virgiuia firmers, part of whom retuined to their 
agricu.tural pursuits, while others took charge of their prisoners. 
Our Artist, who was on the opposite side of the river, says it was a 
very striking scene. He particularly admires the bloodthirsty gusto 
with which the farmers fired at.their unarmed victims, and the non- 
chalance with which they afterwards returned to “cutting their 
corn.” 








AURORA FLOYD. 


CHAPTER XVI.—-MR. JAMES CONYERS. 


Tur first week in July brought James Conyers, the new trainer, 
to Mellish Park. John had made no particular inquiries as to the 
man’s character of any of his former employers, as a word from Mr. 
Pastern was all sufficient. 

Mr. Mellish had endeavored to discover the cause of Aurora’s 
agitation at the reading of Mr. Pastern’s letter. She had fallen like 
« dead creature at his feet; she had been hysterical throughout the 
remainder of the day, and delirious in the ensuing night, but she had 
not uttered one word calculated to throw any light upon the secret of 
her strange manifestation of emotion. 

ler husband sat by her bedside upon the day after that on which 
she had fallen into the death-like swoon; watching her with a 
grave, anxious face, and earnest eyes that never wandered from her 
own. 

He was suffering very much the same agony that Talbot Bulstrode 
had endured at Felden on the receipt of his mother’s letter. The 
duk wali was slowly rising and separating him from the woman he 
loved. He was now to discover the tortures known only to the hus- 
band whose w.f: is pirted from him by that which has more power 
to sever ‘han any width of land or wild extent of ocean—a secret. 

He watched the pale face lying on the pillow; the large, black, 
haggard eyes, wide open, and looking blankly out at the far-away 
purp'e tree-tops in the horizon; but there was no clue to the mystery 
in any line of that beloved countenance; there was little more than 
an expression of weariness, as if the soul, looking out of that white 
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face, was so utterly enfeebled as to have lost all power to feel any- 
thing but a vague yearning for rest. 

The wide casement-windows were open, but the day was hot and 
oppressive—oppressively still and sunny; the landscape eweltering 
under a yell »w haze, as if the very atmosphere had been opaque with 
melted gold. Even the roses in the garden seemed to feel the influ- 
ence of blazing summer sky, dropping their heavy heads like 
humen sufferers from headache. The mastiff Bow-wow, lying unde 
an acacia upon the lawn, was as peevish as any captious elderly 
gentleman, and snapped spiteful'y at a frivolous butterfly that wheeled 
and spun and threw summersaults about the dog’s head. 
as wal this summe:’s day, it was one on which peop'e are apt to lose 
their tempers, and quarrel with each other, by reasen of the heat; 
every min feeling a secret conviction that his neighbor is in some 
way to blame for the sultriness of the atmosphere, and that it would 
be cooler if he were out of the way. It was one of those days on 
which invalids are especially fractious, and hospital nurses murmur 
at their vocation; a day on which third-class passengers travelling 
long distances by excursion-train are savagely clamorous for beer at 
every station, and hate each other for the narrowness and hardness 
of the carriage-seats, and for the inadequate n.eans of ventilation 
provided by the railway company; a day on which stern business 
men revolt against the ceaseless grinding of the wheel, and, sud- 


the 


an) 
Jeautifu 


denly reckless of consequences, rush wildly to the Crewn and Step- 
tre to cool their overheated systems with water souchy ad still hock ; 
au abnormal day, upon which the machinery of everyday life gets 
out of order, arid runs riot throughout twelve suffocating hours. 

John Mellish, sitting patient!'y by his wife’s sde, thought very 
ittie of the summer weather. 1 doubt if he knew whether the month 
was January or June. For him earth only held one creature, and 
she was il and in distress—distress from which he was powerless to 
save her—distress the very nature of which he was ignorant. 

His voice trembled when he spoke to her. 

‘* My darling, you have been very il!,” he said. 

She lo ked at bin with a smile -o unlike her own that it was more 
painful to him to see thin the loudest agony of tcars, and stretched 
out her hand. He took the burning hand in his, and held it while 
he talked to her. 

** Yes, dearest, you have been ill; but Morton says the attack was 
merely hysterical, and that you will be yourself again to-morrow, so 
tuere’s no occasion for anxiety on that score. What grieves ine, 
darling, is to eee that there is something on your mind; something 
which has been the real cause of your iliness.” 

She turned her face upon the pillow, and tried to snatch her hand 
from his in her impatience, but he he'd it tightly in both his own. 

** Does my speakiug of yesterday distress you, Aurora ?” he asked 
grovely. 

** Distress me? Oh, no!” 

“ Then tell me, dirling, why the mention of that man, the trainer’s 
name, had such a terrible effect upon you.” 

The dector told you that the attack was hysterical,” she said 
coldly; * I suppose 1 was hysterical and nervous yesterday.” 

* isut the name, Aurora, the name. ‘This James Conyers, who is 
he?” He feit the hand he h ld tighten convulsively upon his own, 
as he ment ned the trainer's haime. 

* Who is this man? ‘Tell me, Aurora. 
the truth.” 

She turned her face 

“ l: y 
nothing. 


For God's sake, tell me 


towards him once more, as he said this. 
u only want the truth from me, John, you must ask me 
Remember what I suid to you at the Chateau d'Arques. 
It was a secret’ that parted ine trom Talbot Bulstrode. You trusted 
me then, John--you must trust me to the end;‘or if you cannot 
trust me’’—she stopped suddenly, and tLe tears welled slowly up to 
her huge, mournful vyes, as she looked at her husbana. 
© What, dearest?” 

**We twust part, us Talbot ond I parted.” 
* Part!” he cried; “my love, my love! 
anything upon thi 
Doe you ihink that 
elr lige 


D\s 


Do you think there is 
arth strong enough to part us, except death: 
any com inition of circumstances, however 
how ver in xplicabie, would ever cause me to doubt your 
honcr, or 'o tremble tor my own? Could Ll be here if I doubted 
you’ coud IT sit by your i sking you these questions, if I feared 
the issue? Nothing shail shoke my confidence; nothing can. But 
have piy ou me; think how bitt r a grief ic isto sit here, with your 
hand in mine, and .9o knew that ther: is a secret between us. Au- 
rura, tell mwe— his man, this Conyers—what is he, and who is he ?” 

“You know that as well as Ido. A groom once, afterwards a 
jockey, and now a trainer.” 

** But you know him ?” 

* 1 have seen him.” 

* Wien?” 

* Some years ago, when he was in my father’s service.’ 

Johu Mellish breathed more freely for a moment. ‘The man had 
be na groom ut Felden Words, that was all. This accounted for 
the fact of Aurora’s recoznizing his name, but not for her agitation. 
He was no nearer the clue to tue my-tery than before. 

** Jumes Conyers was in your father’s service,” he said thought- 
fully: but why should the mention of his name yesterday have 
causcd you such emotion?’ 

** f cannot tell you.” ° 

“Itis another secret, then, Aurora,” he said reproachfully; “ or 
has this man anything to do with the old secret uf which you told 
me at the Chatesu d’Arques ?” 

She did not answer hiin. 

“Ah, I see; [ understand, Aurora,” he added, after a pause. 
“ This man was a srvant at Felden Woods; a spy, perhaps; and he 
di-covered the secret, and traded upon it, as servants oftea have 
done before. This caused your agitation at hearing hisname. You 
were afiaid that he would come here and annoy you, making use of 
this secret to extort money, and keeping you in perpetual terror of 
hun, I think L can understand it all. Iam right, am I not ?” 

She looked athim with something of the expression of a hunted 
animal that finds itself at bay. 

* Yes, Jolin.” 

“This man—this groom—knows something of—of the secret.” 

* He does.” 

John Meliish turned away his head, and buried his face in his 
hands. What cru.l anguish! what bitter degradation! This man, 
a groom, a servant, was in the confidence of his wife, and had such 
power to harass and alarm her that the very mention of his name 
was enough to cast her to the earth, as if stricken by sudden death. 
What, in the name of Heaven, could this secret be, which was in 
the ke-ping of a servant, and yet could not be toldty him? He bit 
his Jip til his strong teeth met upon the quivering flesh, in the silent 
ayony of tht thought. What could it be? He had sworn, only a 
minute before, to tru-t in her blind'y to the end; and yet, ani yet— 
His massive trame shook from head to heel in that noiseless strug- 
gle; doubt and despair rose like twin-demons in his soul; but he 
wrestled with them, and overcame them; and, turning with a white 
face to his wife, said quietly, 

“1 will press these painful questions no further, Aurora. I will 
write to Pastern, and te!l him that the man will not suit us; and—” 

He was rising to leave her bedside, when she laidyher hand upon 
his arm. 

“Don’t write to Mr. Pastern, John,” she said; “‘ the man will suit 
you very well, I dare say. I had rather he cume.” 

“You wish him to come here.” 

“* Yes,” 

* But he will annoy you; he will try to extort money from you.” 

“ He would do that in any case, since he is alive. I thought that 
he was dead.” 

“Then you really wish him to come here ?” 

1 do.” 

John Mellish left his wife’s room inexpressibly relieved. The 
secret could not be so very terrible after all, since she was willing 








that the man who knew it should come to Mellish Park; where 
there was at least a remote chance cf his revealing it to her hus- 
band. Perhaps, after all, this mystery involved others rather than 
| herself—her tather’s cummercial integrity—her mother? He had 
| heard very little of her mother’s histury—perhops she— Pshaw, 
| why weary hiwsclf with speculative surmises? he had promised to 
| trust her, and the hour had come in which he was called upon to 
keep his promise. He wrote to Mr. Pastern, accepting his recom- 
mendation of James Conyers, and waited rather impatiently to see 
what kind of man the trainer was. 
| He received a letter from Conyers, very well written and worded, 
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to the effect that he would arrive at Mellish Park upon the 3d of 
July. 

_ ar had recovered from her brief hysterical attack when this 
letter arrived; but as she was still weak and out of spirits, her 
medical man recommended change of alr; so Mr. and Mrs. Melltsh 
drove off t) Harrogate upon the 28th of June, leaving Mrs. Powell 
whind them ai the park. , 

‘The ensign’s widow had been scrupulously kept out of Aurora 8 
room during her short iilness; being held at bay by John, who 
coolly shut the door in the lady’s sympathetic face, telling her that 

e’d wait 1 pon his wife himselff and that when he wanted female 
i-sistanee he would ring fr Mrs. Mellish’s maid. : 

Now Mrs. Walter Powe!!, being afflicted with that ravenous curi- 
ysity common to pec ple who live in other peopl.’« houses, felt her- 
el! deeply injured by this line of conduct. There were myst-ries 
and secrets afloat, and she was not to be allowed to di-cover them; 
there was a ski leton in the house, and she was not to anatomise the 
bony horror. She scented trouble and sorrow as carnivorous ani- 
mals scent their prey; and yet she who hated Aurora was notto be 
lowed to riot at the unnatural feast. : : 

Why is it that the dependents of a household are so feveri hly in- 
quisitive about the doings and sayings, the manners and customs, 
the joys and sorrows of those who employ them? Is it that, having 
abnegated for themselves ali active share in life, they take an un- 
healthy interest in tho<e who are in the thick of the strife ? Is it because, 
being cut off in a great measure by the nature of their employment 
from family ties and family pleasures, they fecl a malicious delight 
in all family trials and vexations, and the ever-recurring breezes 
which disturb the domestic atmosphere. Remember this, husb inds 
and wives, fathers and sons, mothers and daughters, brothers and 
sisters, when you quarrel. Your servants enjoy the fun. 

Sure'y that recollection ought to be enough to keep you for ever 
pear ful and friendly. Your servants listen at your do. rs and repeat 
your spiteful speechys in the kitchen, and watch you while they wait 
at tab'e, and underst nd every sarcasm, every inuend», every look, 
as well as tho<e at whom the cruel glinevs and the stinging words 
ire aimed. They understand your sulky silence, your studied and 
over-actad politeness. The most polished form y ur hate and anger 
cun take is as transparent to those household spies as if you threw 
knives at cach other, or pelted your enemy with the side-dishes and 
vegetables, after the fashion of disputants in a pantomime. 

Nothing that is done in the parlor is lost upon these quiet, well- 
bebaved watchers from the kitchen. They liugh at you— nay, 
worse! they pity you. They discuss your affairs, and make out your 
income, and settle what you can attord to do and what you can’t 
afford to do; they pre-arrange the disposal of your wife’s fortune, 
and look proph«tically forward to the day when you will avail your- 
self of the advantages of the new Bankruptey Act. ‘They know 
why you live on bad terms with your eldest daughter, and why your 
favorite son was turned out of doors; and they take a moubid 
iuterest in every dismal secret of your lie. 

You don’t allow them followers; you look b'acker than thunder if 
yousee Mary’s sister or J hn’s poor old mother sitting meckly in your 
hall; you are surprised if the postman brings them letiers, and 
attribute the fact to the pernicious system of over-educating the 
masses; you shutthem from their homes and their kindred, their 
lovers and their friends; you deny them books, you grudge them a 
peep «t your newspaper; and then you lift up your eyes and wonder 
at them because they are inquisitive, and because the staple of their 
talk is scandal and gussip. 

Mrs. Walter Powell, having been treated by most of her employers 
asa species of upper servant, had acquired all the in-tiucts of a 
servant; and she was determined to leave no mans untricd in order 
to discover the cause of Aurora’s i'Iness, which the doctor had darkly 
hinted to her had more to do with the mind than the body. John 
Me lish had ordered a carpenter to repair the lodge at the north gate 
for the accommodation of James Conyers, and Jc hn’s old trainer, 
Langley, was to receive his colleague and introduce him to the 
stubles, 

‘The new trainer made his appearance at the lodge gates in the 
glowing July sunset; he was accompanied by no less a pers. n than 
Steeve Hargraves, the Softy, who hid been lurking about the station 
upon the look- ut for a job, and who had beeu engaged by Mr. 
Conyers to carry his portmant:au, 

Tu the surprise vf the trainer, Stephen Hargraves set down his 
burden at the pork gates 

*You'l’ have totin! some one else to carry it th’ rest ’t’ ro-ad,” 
he said, touching his greasy cap, and extending his broad palm to 
rec ive the expected payment. 

Mr. James Conyers was rather a dashing fellow, with no small 
amount of that quality which is gencrally termed “ sw ogg: r,” so he 
turned sharply round upon the Softy aud asked him what the devil 
he meant. 

‘‘Imean that I mayn't go inside yon gates,” muttered Stephen 
Hlarvraves; ‘I mean that I’ve been turned out of yen plice that I’ve 
lived in, man and boy, for forty year—turned out like a dog, neck 
and crop.” 

Mr. Conyers threw away the stump of his cigar and stared super- 
ciliousiy at the Sofiy. 

** What docs the man mean ?” he asked of the woman who opened 
the gates. 

** Why, poor fellow, he’s a bic fond, sir; and him and Mrs. Mellish 
didn't get on very well: she has a rare spirit, and I have heard that 
she horsewhipped him for beating her favorite dog. Any ways, 
master turned him out of his service.” 

*‘ because my lady had horsewhipped him. Servants’-hall justice 
all the world over,” said the trainer, laughing, and lighting a second 
cigar from a metal fusce-box in his w.i-teat-pocket. , 

“Yes, that’s justice, aint it:” the Softy said, eagerly. “ Yo 
wou'!dn’t like to be turned out of a plice as you'd lived in iorty v¥ “*4 
ares But Mrs. Mellish has a rare spirit, bless her : 
ace ! 

The blessing enunciated by Mr. Stephen Hargraves had such 
very Ominous ;ound, that the new trainer, who was evidently a shrewe 
observant fellow, took Lis cigar from his mouth on purpose to stare 
at him. ‘The white face, lighted up by a pair of red eyes, with a dim 
glimmer in them, was by nu means the most agreeable of counten- 
ances; but. Mr. Conyers looked at the man tor some moments, 
holding him by the collar of his coat in order to do so with more 
de iberation. ‘lhen. pushing the Sofiy away with an aftably con- 
temptuous gesture, he said, laughing, 

“You're a character, my friend, it strikes me; and not too safe a 
character either. 1’im dashed if I should like to offend you. There's 
a shilling for your trouble, my man,” he added, tossing the money 
into Steeve’s extended palm with careless dexterity. 

“I suppose I can leave my portmanteau here till to-morrow, 
ma’am ?” he said, turning to the woman at the lodge. ‘I’d carry it 
down t» the house myself if I wasn’t lame.” 

He was such a handsome fellow, and had such an easy, careless 
manner, that the simple Yorkshire woman was quite subdued by his 
fascinations. 

** Leave it here, sir, and welcome,” she said, curtseying, “and 
my master shall take it to the house for you as soon as he comes in. 
Begging your pardon, sir, but I suppose you’re the new gentlemag- 
that's expected in the stables ?” 

“ Precisely.” , 

“Then I was to tell you, sir, that they’ve fitted up the north lodge 
for you; but you was to please go straight to the house, and the 
ae was to make you comfortable and give you a bed for 
to-night. 

Mr. Conyers nodded, thanked her, wished her good-night, and 
limped slowly away, through the shadows of the evening, and under 
the shelter of the over-arching trees. He stepped aside from the 
broad carriage-drive on to the dewy turf that bordered it, choosing 
the softest, mossiest places with a sybarite’s instinct. Look at him 
as he takes his slow way under those glorious branches, in the holy 
stillness of the summer sunsct, his face souw.etimes lighted by the 
low, lessening rays, sometimes dark with the shadows from the 
leaves above his head. He is wonderfully handsome—wonderfully 
and perfectly handsome—the very perfec.ion of physicil beauty; 
faultless in proportion, as if each line in his face aud iorm had been 
measured by the scul)tor’s rule and carved by the sculpror’s chisel. 
He is a man about whose beauty there can be no dispute, whose per- 
fection servant-maids and duchesses must a'ike confes,—al veit they 
are not bound to admire; yet it is rather a sensual type «f beauty, 
this splendor of furm and color, unal.ied to any special charm of ex- 
pression. Look at him now, as he swops to rest, leaning aguinst 
the trunk of a tree and smoking his big cigar with easy enj yment. 
He is thinking. His dark-blue eyes, deeper in color by reason of 
the thick black lashes which fringe them, are half closed, and have 4 
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dreamy, semi-sentimental expression, which might lead you to sup- 
pose the man was musing upon the beauty of the summer sunset. 
He is thinking of his !osses on the Chester Cup, the wages he is to 
get from Johu Mellish, and the perquisites likely tg appertain to the 
situation. You give him credit for thoughts to match with his dark, 


violet-hued eyes, and the exquisite modelling of hie mouth and chin; | 


rou give him a mind as esthetically perfect #3 his face and figure, and 
you recoil on discovering what a vulgar every-day sword may lurk un- 
der that beautiful scabbard. Mr. James Conver is, perhaps, no worse 
than other men of his station; but he is decidedly no better. He is 
only very much handsomer; and you heve no right to be angry with 
him, becausg his opinions and: sentiments are exactly what they 
would have been if he had had red hair and a pug nose. With what 
wonderful wisdom has George Eliot told us that people are not any 
better because they have long eyelashes! Yet it must be that there 
is something anomalous in this outward beauty and inward ugliness ; 
for, in spite of all experience, we revolt against it, and are incredu- 
lous to the last, belicving that the palace which is eutwardly so 
splendid can scarcely be ill furnished within. Heaven help the wo- 
man who sells her heart for a handsome face, and awakes, when the 
bargain has been struck, to discover the foolishness of such an 
exchange, 

It took Mr. Conyers a long while to walk from the lodge to the 
house. [ do not know how, technically, to deseribe his lameness. 
He had fallen, with bis horse, in the Prussian steeple-chase, which 
had so nearly cost him his life, and his left lez had been terribly in- 
The hones had been sect by wonderful German surgeons, who 
put the shattered leg together as if it had been u Chinese puzzle, but 
who, with all their skill, could not prevent the contraction of the 
sinews, which had left the jockey lamed for life, and no longer fit to 
ride in any race whatever. He was of the middle height, and weighed 
something over 11 stone, and had never ridden except in Continental 
steeple-chases. 

Mr. James Conyers paused a few paces from the house, and gravely 
contemplated the irregular pile of buildings before him. 

“A snug crib,” he muttered; “ plenty of tin hereabouts, I should 
think, from the look of the place.” 

Being ignorant of the geography of the neighborhood, and being, 
moreover, by no means afflicted by an excess of modesty, Mr. Con- 
yers went straight to the principa) door, and rang the bell sacred to 
visitors and the family. 

He was adinitted by a grave old mansservant, who, after deliber- 
ately inspecting his brown shooting-coat, colored shirt-front, and felt 
hat, asked him, with considerable asperity, what he was pleased to 
w“ 


yured, 


ant. 

Mr. Conyers explained that he was the new trainer, and that he 
wished to sec the housekeeper; but he had hardly finished doing so, 
when a door in an angle of the hall was softly opened, and Mrs. 
Walter Powell peeped out of the snug little apartment sacred to her 
hours of privacy. 

** Perhaps the young man will be so ood as to step in here,” she 
said, addressing herseif apparently to space, but indirectly to James 
Conyers. 

The young man took off his hat, uncovering a mass of luxuriant 
brown curls, and limped across the hall in obedience to Mrs, Powell's 
int 

© dar 
quire.” 

James Conyers smiled, wondering whether the bilious-looking 
party, as he mentally desiguated Mrs. Powell, could give him any 
uiformation about the York summer mecting; but he bowed politely, 
and said he merely wanted to know where he was to hang out--he 
stopped and apologised—where he was to sleep that night, and whether 
there were any letters for him. But Mrs. Powell was by no means 
inclined to let him off so cheaply. She set to work to pump him, 
and labored so assiduously that she soon exhausted that very sinall 
amouut of intelligence which he was disposed to afford her, being 
perfectly aware of the process to which he was subjected, and more 
than equal to the lady in dexterity. The ensigh’s widow, therefore, 
ascertained little more than that Mr. Conyers was a perfect stranger 
to John Mellish and his wife, neither of whom he had ever seen. 

Iiaving failed to gain much by this interview, Mrs. Powell was 
anxious to bring it to a speedy termination. 

‘* Perhaps you would like a glass of.wine after your walk?” she 
said; “I'll ring for some, and I can inquire at the same time about 
your letters. I dare say you are anxious to hear from the relatives 
you have ijeft at home.” 

Mr. Conyers smiled for the second time, He had neither had a 
home nor any relative to speak of since the most infantine period 
of his existence; but had been thrown upon the world a sharp-witted 
adventurer at seven or eight years old. The © relatives” for whose 
communication he was looking out so eagerly were members of the 
humbler class of bookmen with whom he did business, 

The servant dispatched by Mrs. Powell returned with a decanter 
of sherry and alpout half-a-dozen letters for Mr. Conyers. 

** You'd better bring the lamp, William,” seid Mrs. Powell, as the 
man left the reom; ‘ for I’m sure you’ll never be able to read your 
letters by this light,” she added politely to Mr. Conyers. 

The fact was, that Mrs. Powell, afflicted by that diseased curiosity 
of which I have spoken, wanted to know what kind of correspondents 
these were whose letters the trainer was so anxious to receive, and 
sent for the lamp in order that she might get the full benefit of any 
scraps of information to be got at by rapid glances and dextcrously 
stolen peeps. 

The servant brought a brilliant camphine lamp, and Mr. Conyers, 
not at all abashed by Mrs. Powell’s condescension, drew his chair 
close to the table, and after tossing off a glass of sherry, settled him- 
self to the perusal of his letters. 

‘The ensign’s widow, with some needlework in her hand, sat di- 
rectly opposite to him at the small round table, with nothing but the 
pedestal of the lamp between them. 

James Conyers took yp the first letter, examined the superserip- 
tion and seal, tore open the envelope, read the brief communication 
upon half a sheet of note-paper, and thrust it into his waistcoat 
pocket. Mrs. Powell, using her eyes to the utmost, saw nothing but 
a few lines in a scratchy plebeian Soniuetiine. and a signature wlych, 
seen at a disadvantage upside-down, didn’t look unlike “ jehacin.” 
‘The second envelope contained only a tissue-paper betting-list; the 
third held a dirty scrap of paper with a few words scrawl din pencil ; 
but at sight of the uppermost envelope of the rerauining three, Mr. 
James Conyers started as if he had been shot. Mrs. Yowell looked 
from the face of the trainer to the superscription of the letter, and 
was scarcely less surprised than Mr. Conyers. The superseription 
was in the handwriting of Aurora Mellish. 

It was a pecniiar hand; a hand about which there sould be no mis- 
take; not an elegant Italian hand, sloping, slender and feminine, but 
large and bold, with ponderous up-strokes and down-strokes, easy to 
recognise at a greater distance than that which separated Mrs. Powell 
from the trainer. ‘There was no room for any doubt. Mrs. Mellish 
had written to her husband’s servant, and the man was evidently 
familiar with her hand, yet surprised at receiving her letter. 

He tore open the envelope, and read the contents exgerly twice 
over, frowning darkly as he read. 

Mrs. Powell suddenly remembered that she had left part of her 
needlework upon a cheffonier behind the young man’s chair, and rose 
quietly to fetch it. He was so much “yo ssed by the letter in his 
hand that he was not aware of the pale face which peered for one brief 
moment over his shoulder, as the faded, hungry eyes stole a glance 
at the writing on the page. 

The letter was written on the first side of a sheet of note-paper, 
with only a few words carried over to the second page. It was this 
second page which Mrs. Yowell saw. The words written at the top 
of the leaf were these—** Above all, express no surprise! og 

There was po ordinary conclusion to the letter; no other signature 
than this big capital A. 


itation, 


> say I shall be able to give you any information you re- 


Ss 


(To Ae continucd.) 


CONGRESSIONAL SUMMARY. 


Monpay, July 14.—In the Senate, the bill for the adimis- 
sion of Western Virginia as 2 State was taken up, debated at coneidera- 
le length and passed. The bill as pasved provides that all slaves born 
within the limite of the State after the 4th of July, 1863, shall be free. 
The bill requiring commanders of American vesee Ia sailing from foreign 
ports to take the oath of allegiance was passed 

In the House. the project of a Slave Emancipation bill recommended 
by the President, wea lad before the House and referred to the Select 
Committee on the abolition of Slavery in the Border Slave States, with 
leave to report at any time. 

] ° 


y, July 15,—In the Senate, a bill was passed providing that 





all the right and title of the United States in the Stevens netteoy be re- 
leased and cammitted to the heirs of Robert L, Stevens. A bill was 
introduced further amending the Articles of War so as to render it the 


Militia act of 1795 was considered, the question being on Mr. Sherman’s 
amcnudment Mmiting emancipation to the slaves of rebele. This was 
adopted—ig to 7. A proposal te strike the words “ mother, wife and 
eiidren.” from the emencipation clause, wes rejected. <A further 
amendment was proposed, that such mother, wife and children shall 
not be freed unless they belong to rebels. This was debated at great 
length, but does not appear to have been adopted, The bil was finally 
passed—s to 0, 

In the House, Mr. Ben. Wood, as a question of privilege, demanded 
that the report of the Judiclary Committee in his case should be pro- 
mulgated. <A resolution to this cffcct, introduced by him, was objected 
to and laid over. 


WEDNESDAY, July 16,—In the Senate, the bill to authorize the raisin 
of a yolunteer force for the better defence of Kentucky was reporte 
back from the Military Committee, and laid aside informally after some 
debate. The resolution trom the House cngpnaies of the Confiscation 
act was called up by Mr, Clark of New Hampshire, who offered an 
amendment that no punishment uuder the bill shall work the forfeiture 
of real estate beyoud the natural life of the personaccused, This amend- 
ment, Mr. Clark explained, was offered to meet one of the objections of 
the President to the bill. Several Senators objected to such a method 
of legislation, preterring rather to reecive a veto message from the 
President, which should state his objections in full, and enable the 
Senate to meet them understandingly. The debate was continued at 
great length, aud it was tinally voted to make the amendment as wellas 
another suggestion to mect the President’s objections, rather than 
jeopardize the suecess of the bill. The bill for the discharge of the 
State prisoners was considered until the recess. During the procecdings, 
Sepator Chandler, of Michigan, made a speech iu review of the conduct 
of the war, from the battle of Bull Run to the present time, 


In the House, the report of the Conference Committee on the bill in 
regard to the imprisonment of soldiers in the Penitentiary was agreed 
| to. The Select Committee on Gradual Emancipation, to whom the 
| President's recent message and a draft of a bill were referred, reported a 
bill relating ospectally to the loyal Border States. Ten thousand copies of 
the report and bill were ordered to be printed. and it was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. Kellogg, of Illinois, offered a resolution 
authorizing the President to call cut a million of soldiers in addition to 
those already In the tield, but the House refused to suspeud the rules 
for its reception. ‘The Senate bill for the admission of Western Vir- 
givia asa State wax postponed unti) the second Tuesday in December, 
The Senate bill authorizing the President to enter into a contract with 
any foreign Government tu colonize recaptured Africans was passed. 
The Senate DILL amending the Militia law of 1795, #0 as to authorize the 
President to call out the Militia for a period not execeding nine months, 
and the employinent of persons of African descent, ete., was passed 
without debate, under the operation of the previous question. A bill 
tendering the thanks of Congress to certain naval officers wae passed. 





THURSDAY, July 17.—Congress adjourned «ine die ai two o'clock P.M., 
the hour previously fixed upon by resolution. Some important legisla- 
} tion marked the closing hours of the session. In the Senate, Mr. 
Wright, of Indiana, froin the Committee on the Conduct of the War, 
entered his protest against the use made of certain testimony, taken 
before it by Senator Chandler, Tho bill to establish a Bureau of Migra- 
tion was reported from the Committce on Foreigu Affairs, and will proba- 
bly be acted upon by the vext Congress. The House bill to defray the 
expouses tucurred in raising volunteers in Delaware was passed, ‘The 
bill making postage aud other United States stamps currency was parsed. 
The bill also prohibits the issue of notes of less than one dollar. At 
two o’clock a Committee no itied the President that the Sefiate was 
ready to adjourn, avd the President having no. further communication 
to make, it did adjourn, after passing a vote of thanks to Hon. Samuel 
Foote, I'resident pro tem, 


In the Hiouse, after considerabie business of no special importance, 
the bill to divide Michigan into two Judicial Districts was pussed. Mr. 
looper, of Mass., Introduced the bill to make currepey of postage and 
other United States stamps, and it was passed. A Message was reecived 
from the President, saying that he had approved both the Confiscation 
bill and the supp/emental rege lution, passed on Wednesday, considering 
them to be one act. Before he was informed of the passage of the 
resolution he had prepared a draft of a Message vetoing the bal, which 
was also transmitted to the house. The Message was faid on the table 
and ordered to be printed. A Message was also received from the 
President, recom . ending a suitable testimonial to Com. Vanderbilt for 
the gift of his vessel to the Government. It was referred to the Naval 
Committee. After some further proceedings, the President having 
sivnified that he had no other communication to make, the House was 
declared adjourned sine dic, amid the applause of the members, 





THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL. 


Nixon's CREMORNE GARDENS.-—-The last nights of Car- 
Jotta Patti drew thousands to this most beautiful and interesting place 
ofamusement, She was one of the brightest of the bright stars that thine 
iv the Cremorne firmajnent, and her place muat Jong remain unoccupied. 
She has xdded greatly to her popularity by her charming singing here, 
upd bas proved a rare card for the management. 

New attractions have, however, been added to the entertalument of a 
character which caunot fail to please every one. They are, of course, in 
addition to the exquisite dancing of Kenorita Cubas in the new mytho- 
Jogicul ballet expres#ly composed for her, called “ La Rete di Vuleano.” 
Vulean’s net, which is brought out in beautiful style with pew scenery, 
dresses and new musie by Baker; also the fine concert iv the open air by 
‘Thos. Beker’s 60lo orchestra, and the brilliant equestrian performances of 
the beautiful and spirited Madame Tournaire, and her assistants, in that 
literally magle circle. The novelties are, in adoition to all these rare 
and excellent attractions, as follows: First, a gorgeous fountain of pure 
fire throws up ite brilliant jets in a thousand graceful furme, actually 
scattering around streams of living fire mingled with water. Jtis a sin- 
gularly grand avd beautiful effect, and is alone worthy the price of ad- 
inigsion. This new and unquenchable fire is the discovery of Mr. Levi 
Short, avd by it he asserts that be could destroy the fleets of every va- 
tion of tho eurth. Jt certainly seems very formidable, aud suggests to 
all to keep at a respectable distance. Sti, it isn curious and interesting 
sight. ‘The sooenll novelty is a comic pantomime of the Ravel kind, 
which bas been so popular in this city for many years, and for which 
Moueteur Tophoff and Mr. C. Lehmann have been especially engaged. 
This feature avery one will approve of, 

The third novelty Is a grand pyrotechnic seeuc of a very peculiar 
character, It is, in fact, the battle between the Merrimac and Monitor. 
To pive effect to this terrible combat, a scenic vibw of the forts, ete., 
having a water front of 200 feet, has been prepared. This novelty is 
said 10 be of the most rtriking and brilliant character, and to convey to 
the mind of the observer an almost life-like representation of that great 
naval combat which has now become a matter of history. The Messrs. 
Edge have cxerted all their genius avd ingenuity on this piece, and we 
shall be mistaken if it does not attract thousands of people nightly 
by its originality, eplendor and vivid reality. 


Wavack’s Trvatre.—The production of the new ‘bur- 
lenque on ‘Fra Diavol.” at this house has fuirly taken the city by 
storm. Burleseques, as a geueral thing, are slightly ehildish, largely 
stupid aud altogether a bore. Not #0, however, this burlesque of  ¥ra 
Diavolo;” it hae wit, polut and a breadth of humor which render it 
irresistibly piquant and comic. Jt would make even a disappointed 
contractor laugh all over, which ie praise enongh iv all conscience. 
Every ove kuows the piot of “ ¥ra Diavolo;” and this, apart from its 
intrinsic merits, Is very favorable to the success of the burleeque—one 
remembers the original and con appreciate more fully the absurdity of 
the counterfeit. This fact wae ev dent in the roars of laughter which 
greeted every point so absurdly presented in the action. We have 
rarely seen an audience eo thoroughly en rapport with the humors of 
the actors and the author. The piece was admirably played, enlisting 
in its cast all the prominent members of the company, including Mr. 
and Mra. Florence, 

The great hit of the piece is certetnly Mr. Florence, who as Beppo 
kept the audience in a roar of laughter from the moment of his appear- 
ance to his final exit. His fun was genial, broad and epontaneous, and 
it acted upon the audience with electric sympathy. It would be useless 
to attempt to deveribe his Bowery melodramatic secne. Bis imitations 
were #0 ludicrously faithful, 0 earnest and #0 energetic, that without 
exaggeration they combined all the elements of the broadest humor 
and uproarious fun, Mr. Florence has done a good thing, which will 
enhance his reputation and fill bis pockets. 

Mre. Florgnee looked more than charming as the aristocratic brigand 
Fra Diavolo, She dressed the character magnificentiy but taste #4 
| and rendered the homorons spirit of the part with iofinite vim and in 
the true spirit of fun, =— and womanly. 

Davi'ge, one of the best burlesque actors now on the stage, avd Miss 
Mery Wells were hardly behind the Florences in breadth and - 
teequeness of humor; they kept op the interest nnflagging, and lost 
not one of the countices points of ihe dialogue. The others enga 
Miss Crocker, Mr. Barrett, ete —were excellent in their respective roles. 

The burlesque js put upon the stage with every possible care, and is 
really admirable in al] tte detaile. The balict is well «reseed and care- 
fully practised ; and the music, containing uumberless reminiscences of 
Auber’s charming work, is put together in a muticlanly aud popular 
etvle. 

The burlesque will be performed cvrery night, and we counecl our 
frien¢s not to fail to ace ft, 

Lavras Kerne’s Turatrr..—This establishment closed Jast 
week with the benefit of Miss Maggie Mitchel), who had been its man- 
lager for a few weeks. We are sincorely glad to be able to record 
her benefit a great euccess, The house was crowded in every part, and 








duty of officers to furnish protection to slaves. The bill amending the | 
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the enthusiasm gfoused by the admirable acting of the fair young ac- 
tress was positively unboundsd. It is said that she realised on the 
occasion nearly $1,000, a fact honorable to the citizens of New York. 
Her managerial career, it Is said, has been a moderate financial success ; 
we know that in the point of increased artistic reputation it bas been a 
great success, and we can only regret that she deemed it edvirsble to 
clo. ¢ her managerial labors. We trust, however, that we shall coon 
have an opportunity of witnessing her piquant performances. 


Nisto’s Garpens.~—The benefit of Messrs. Wheatley, 
Jarrett and Daveuport, the enterprising managers of this popular place 
of amusement, was a great success Jast week. A most attractive bill 
was presented, and the theatre-going public crowded the house in every 
part. The beneficiaires fully deserved the compliment, for they have 
exhibited both skill and liberality in their management. 

Mr. John Collins, the celebrated Irish comedian and vocalist, has en- 

aged the theatre for a brief farewell season. The ‘‘ Colleen Bawn” is 
the great attraction. It is powerfully cast, and interests thousands as 
heretofore. Mr. Collins is very popwiar, aud his season will andoubt- 
edly be a suecess. 


Barnum’s Museum.—The past week being the last of the 


; gallant Commodore Nutt for some months to come, was a busy period 


at the Museum. All who had not seen bim embraced, not the Commo- 
dore, but the cppectaniy, one hundreds who had already seen him went 
to see him once more. The $30,000 Nutt has been a decided hit for his 
enterprising manager, and will draw thousands of dollars into his trea- 
sury during his tourthrough the provinces, The newest novelty at the 
Museum is a huge white whale, just arrived from the coast of Labrador. 
It occupies a vast tank, and disports itself in a very gay and fi scinating 
manver, Although not professionvably an actor, it *‘ spouts ” as well as 
the best of them. It is « curiously nice monster, and as the auctioneers 
say, must be seen to be appeciated, The a ee vocalists aud 
actors remain another week at the Museum. ‘They are very talented 
little people, and have very deservedly become br pe popular. 
It will do all our young folks good to see how useful and clever, ebe- 
dient and willing’ children ean become, The feeding of aden full of 
serpents is a sight worth seeing, to say nothing of the lively hope en- 
gendered by the sight that their food will choke them. This is sug- 
gested parenthetically and apologetically, for we hate the whole scr- 
pent tribe. However, this should not interfere with the fulness of 
our poy while contemplating the Happy Family, and the amiable but 
om usely haired Albinos, and the other countless wonders of the 
useum. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr. W. A. Haywarp, of New York, but a native of Mil- 
ford, has set all classes, especially the rich, au example worthy of imi- 
tation, He has publicly announced that all Milford soldiers, who are 
sick, wounded or in distress, will receive prompt assistance. In addi- 
tion to this benevolent offer, he sent Jast week « quantity of such arti- 
cles as are the must needed by the sick and wounded. Yor the informa- 
tion of such soldiers as muy require his aid, his address is 208 
Broadway, New York city. 


Capr. DEAN, one of the most dashing cavalry officers, has 
been dispatched by Col. Dodge, from Suffolk to New York, to raise 
avother company for the Ist regiment of Mounted Rifles. This regiment 
made the famcus reconnoisance last June from Suffolk to Edenton, and 
other parts in North Carolina, going through the enemy’s country nearly 
a hundred wiles without losing a mau. 


BuiGc.-Gen. MeaGuenr arrived in this city on the 19th of 
July, and his appearance, after the gallant action of the Irish Brigade, 
under his brilliant leadership at the Chickahominy, Fair Oaks, Gaines’s 
Hill und Malverp’s Hill, elicited great cuthusiasm among all those who 
weleomed him. Gen, Meagher comes from his command at this par- 
ticular juncture at the express orders of Gen. MeClellan—imade through 
Geu. Swnner—to recruit men to fill the decimated ranks of the 60th , 
ssth and 63d New York regiments. 


Tun Mobile Advertiser has a letter which states that the 
family of Hon, Mr. Wickliffe, the Union M, C, from Kentneky, has en- 
tirely deserted him on avcount of his adherence to the Union canse. 
Three of his sone are iu the rebel army; his two daughters, one mar- 
ried to Judge Merrick, formerly of Washington, and the other to 
Senator Yulve, have given him up; aud even his wife declares that she 
cannot side with him, and will never again cross the Ohio. 


Cotonet T. B. THokrr, the famous Bee Hunter, is earn- 
ing golden opiuions from the inhabitants of New Orleans for his able 
adininistration of the Street Department of the Crescent City. When 
- a cleaned New Orleans we trust he will turn his attention to New 

ork. 


Tur traitor ‘Twiggs, whose death is announced, was born 
in Gocrate in 1790, entered the army as a Captain in the Sth infantry in 
1812, and served through the war of that day. In the Mexican war he 
held the rank of Colonel of the 2d Dragoons, but acted as Brigadier, 
commanding the right wivg in the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de lu 
Palma, and in the same month was created Brigadier-General, anc 
shortly afterward Major-General by brevet, for his conduct at Monterey ; 
and through the cainpaign of Gen, Seott in Mexico he was in command 
ofa division. In 1#47 Congress presented him with a aword for his 
storming of a peg This sword has recently been taken possession 
of by Gen. Butler at Twigge’s house in New Orleans, At the time of the 
breaking out of this present war be was in command of the Union troops 
in Texas; and, through complicity with the Secession leaders, he man- 
aged to render the whele National foree there ineffective to operate 
ayainet the rebels, and surrendered great quantities of military stores 
avd material into the rebel bands, His conduet on this occasion was 
treasouable and treacherous in the extreme, and secured for him the 
scorn and hatred of his country. He was in command of the rebels at 
New Orleans for some time, but was suspended, and retired first to « 
residence on the coast of Mississippi, from which he was f tened by 
our fleet, and subsequently to New Orleans, from which he fled when it 
was threatened by Gen. Butler. He finally retired for safety to Augusta, 
Ga., where he died. 


- 


CHURCHES IN NEW YORK. 


From Trow's New York Directory, lately published, we 
gather the following list of churches: 


Baptist, 43; Congregational, 4; Duteh Reformed, 22; Friends, 3; 
Jewish Synagogues, 1s; Lutheran, 7; Methodist > , 4; African 
Methodist Episcopal, 4; Methodist Protestant, 1; Presbyterian (includ- 
ing two Mission chapels), 48; United Presbyterian, 6; Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian, 1; furmed Presbyteriun, 6; Protestaut Epie- 
copal (including seven Mission chapels), 62; Roman Catholic, 31; Uni- 
tarian, 2; Uviversalist 4; miscellaneous, 20; making a tota: of 305. Some 
half dozen Mission chapels are not enumerated; but as several of the 
foregoing churches will probably ere long be sold out and closed up, 
the number may stand as It e305. 


The following tableshows how we compere with other citice : 


Cittes. Population. Churches. No, to Pop. 
New York......... 865,051 305 1 to 2,041 
Philadelphia... .... + 605,520 275 1 to 2,056 
Baltimoro.......+++. 212,418 170 1 to 1,240 
BOSTOD. «6 ae ee cee eeee 177,718 i 1 to 1,586 


Brooklyn, which has a 0 of 266,061; Newark, which has 71,- 
O41, ana Elizabeth, whic! as 11,667, have each been represented as 
having a church for every thousand inbabitants ; we have not the exact 
tigures at hand, and therefore have not included them in our table. 





Sovutrnens blood didn’t run at Corinth, but Sonthern 
bloods did. 


Tne REVEALING OF THE GRAVES aT Contntn.—Suspl- 
cions of the contents of some of the graves found in the vicinity of 
Corinth caused an investigation and exhuming of the deposits. Neatly 
made graves, with necessary head and foot boards, ng the names 
ot colonels and majors, were visited, and the ground covering them was 
ordered to be remove ; when, on arriving to the depth of tour fect, a 
solid substance was «truck, whieh upon clearing the earth around, was 
found to be cout secekh, in the shape of sie ns. One ve, 
with the head board designated as ‘* Colonel romebody,” was found to 
coutain a 64-pounder siege “ Quite a heavy colonel, that.” Others 
were found, but in what number we have not learned, Some have been 
found buried in the swamps beyond Corinth. 


PERSEVERANCE. UNDER Dirricvuitirs.—Lieut. Samuel 0. 
Burnham, of the 2d New Hampshire regiment, wes severely wounded 
at the battle of Williamsburg. He was mantully doing his duty in the 
thickest of the enemy’s fire, when he was accented by the Major of the 
regiment with, “ How are you getting along, Lievtenatit?’” “ Right 
well! See my boys give them a volley,” was the . Just then 
Burnham was struck by «rifle ball in the leg, and, pg a ligature 
from his pocket, he asked the Major to assist Lim in tying up the limb. 
At the hospital the surgeon decided upon immediate amputation, but 
Burnham would hear nothivg of that sort. He was carried to Fortress 
Monroe, and the surgeon there decided that to save his life the leg must 
be taken off. “ It cannot be done,” ineisted the Lieutenant. “ Ifyou live, 
your leg will be good for nothing as an infantry leg,’ urged the su: n. 
« T will keep it and cal! it an artillery leg,” rpbam. So much for 
courage and resolution ; and, fortuna*eiy for their possessor, he was. at 
last accounts rapidly improving, and ina fair way to rejoin his coms 
mand with as good a leg #8 the avcrege of thoee useful limbs, 
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STORM IN SUMMER. 


LOOK! look! thet vivid flash! 
And jactentiy follows the rattling thunder, 
oud-crag, Ly ae > 
Fell, splintering with e rulnous crash 
On the earth, which crouches in silence undsr- 

And now a solid gray wall of rain 
Shuts off the landscape mile by mile; 

For a breath’s space I sce the blue wood egain 
And, ere the next heart-beat, the wind-hurl’d pile, 

That seemed but now a league aloof, 

Bursts rattling o’er the sun-parch’d roof; 
Against the windows the storm comes dashing, 
Through tatter’d foliage the hail tears crashing, 

The blue lightning flashes, 
The rapid clashes, 
The white waves are tumbling, 
And, in one baffled roar, 
Like the toothless sea mumbling 
A rock-bristled shore, 
The thunder is a 
And crashing and crumbling— 
Will silence return never more ?— Lowell. 


The Prodigal Son. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—MADEMOISELLE BOISPLEURY. 


A.Lrexis. Was he man or boy? Let us leave the question —_ 
and call him Monsieur Alexis; he was more French than En lish— 
and there is no such thing as boyhood in France. The infants of 
that country almost as soon as they can speak, are capable of affaires 
de ceur and tendresses, aud bonnes fortunes ; they mature so rapidly. 
While one of our young compatriots is playing heartily at "rr 3 
one of theirs is swearing Grand Dieu, je jure sur la tombe de ma 
meére, etc., devotion to /a belle Celestine, or mingling tears with the 
adorable Madame Darville, and with her adorning the grave of her 
late husband—dead of a small-sword thrust in the right lung—with 
the most beautiful immortel/es whigh the money of the deceased and 
deceived mari—how despicable the word seems to sound to French 
ears '—could possibly purchase. Monsieur Alexis sat at one of the 
windows on the second floor of the house in Stowe street ; the reader 
has already been introduced to the apartment. Monsieur Alexis 
was amusing himself with nw and shutting the window at short 
intervals, looking ovt up and down the strect expectantly, with 
breathing on the panes of glass and drawing on the clouded surface 
so obtained caricatures of a primitive design, or scribbling initial 
letters with a very dirty finger—he had others to match it—much 
notched and gnawed at the top, and the nail reduced by his teeth to 
the very smallest dimensions and the most unattractive form that 
was anyhow practicable. Ag an additional pastime, Monsieur Alexis 
oacasionally permitted himself the interesting dé/assement of putting 
a fly to death by a process of torture as prolonged and painful as his 
ingenuity—not contemptible in that respect—could devise. 

** Is he coming?” asked some one sitting at the other end of the 
room, whose restless foot kept up an impatient tapping on the floor. 

“IT don’t see him,” Alexis answered, after looking out, apparently 
rather pleased at hiving it in his power to give a disappointed 
answer. 

“If he doesn’t come—" some one began, and then stopped. 

The speaker was a woman of small stature, her figure well-pro- 
portioned, but inclined to be rather stout than slight. She was of 
very dark complexion, her hair jet black—it seemed to be almost 
blue where the light fell upon it—the black was so intense, and the 
absence of any warm color in it so complete. She had small, hand- 
somely formed features, though the lower part of her face was some- 
what too massive and hard in its lines. There was the shadow of a 
dark frown upon her upper lip, which she was now ——— and 
biting in some anger and impatienoe. Her eyes were very brilliant, 
enchanced in that quality by her strongly defined, thick, black eye- 
brows, which, unconsciously perhaps, she brought down now and 
then in a very fierce and threatening frown. She wore a dark silk 
dress, some black lace, much after the manner of a Spanish mantilla 
fell from the back of her head on to her ample shoulders ; a twisted 
gold chain circled her grandly formed throat; heavy ornaments of 
red coral and dead gold hung from her delicate ears; her small, 
supple hands were decorated with several superb rings; her appear- 
«nee altogether was very striking, but it was not wholly attractive. 
Tere was something startling about the fire of those dark eyes, and 
the bistrous circles of which they were the gleaming centres. It 
seemé! as though she despised all charm of girlishness, or softness 
of manney, or restraint of emotion, She was angry and impatient. 
She did not care to conceal this fact.\She beat upon the carpet with 
her foot, or dtummed with her clenched hand upon thetable. As to 
age, she had passed her _—— Jeunesse. She looked thirty. She 
was probably younger, for women of her brunette ——— are 
generally not so old as they appear; with the blonde the converse 
of the proposition holds good. 

“= Re should not come” she repeated. 

“ Well, if he should not come, Mademoiselle Regine ?’’ Monsieur 
Alexis asked mockingly. They both spoke with a strong foreign ac- 
cent. ‘ What will happen then ?” 

“T shall think you have cheated me, little boy, and I shall punish 
you,” she said in a meaning way, with a very angry frown. 

Alexis glanced at her as though to be sure that he had rightly 
hacrd. Perhaps from the expression of her face he judged it best to 
mak, no further reply. He looked again from the window. 

“ Ho's coming,” he cried. 

“Go, then,” she answered, ‘“ and—take care—if you listen—” 
she pointed her forefinger at him warningly, and again she frowned. 
Alexis evidenti; understood the incomplete sentence. 

“TI don’t want fo listen,” he muttered, sulkily. 
money you promised we.” ; é 

She took some gold from a portemonnaie and tossed it to him. 
She placed her hand upon her heart, as aon to stay its turbulent 
beatings. Alexis hurried from the room. He had scarcely gone 
when a tall pale man entered. , . 

“Monsieur Wilford!” the woman said, in a low voice, bowing her 
head. 

* Regine 

She placed a chair for him, and then withdrew to some distance. 
She remained standing in an almost humble attitude. BY her ges- 
tures she be him to be seated. He -moved to a chair, but he 
contented himself with leaning upon it—perhaps because his hands 
trembled less, grasping tightly the back of the chair. She glanced 
at him stealthily, her breathing very quick, her fingers very restless. 
‘There was silence for some minutes. 

* “How you have changed!” she said, at length, in a subdued 
tone. 

“Likely enough!” he answered. 
passed since we have met!” 

“‘ Had I seen you in the street, I think I should have passed ov 
and not known you. They told me you were happy, gay, successful, 
fortunate. I see nothing of these in your face. You are very pale 
and triste-looking.”” 

Her —- manner and accent were more evident now that she 
was excited, agitated. 

“1 did not think any one could have been so wretehed as I have 
been, yet I look at you, Wilford—Monsieur Wilford, 1 mean—and it 
seems to me I may bave been mistaken. Are you unhappy, Mon- 
sieur Wilford? But I see that you are.” 

He had paid but little attention to these words; he was pondering 
other things. At last lic said, harshly 
a Regine, I never thought that we should mect again on this side 

e grave.” 

“it was inevitable,” she said. 

“ I thought you were dead.” 

She glanced at him reproachfully. 

“You hoped so, perhaps ?”’ But he made no answer. She went 
on passionately in her foreign manner. “Well! and why not? 
Why e*hould you not hope me to be dead? wish for me to be dead ? 
You cannot have hoped it—prayed for it—more than I have. I 
should have killed myse!f » thousand times, but that I am a woman ! 
a fool! a eowsrd! and J shrunk and shivered and fainted, and I did 
not dare! What have I ever done that you, that any one, should 
wish me living? Nothing' nothing! Oh, how I am miserablc!” 

“Hush!” he said, in kinder tones; “ don’t talk like that.” 

“Why did you think that I was dead ?” 

“They told me so at yy 
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“Where!” 

“At St. Lazare!” he whispered. 

She crouched down, hiding her face, then she started up fiercely. 

‘* They lied—they are dogs. ‘They said I was dead, because I had 
triumphed ever them—tricked them—beaten them. At St. Lazare 
the prisoner who escapes is written down as deed in their books. 
They are liars'—fools! They watch the men carefully enough. 
They did not think that I sould climb—like » man-~like 2 monkey. 
That it was nothing to me to climb a water-pipe on to the roof of 
the female dormitories, and then drop from the wall, 14 feet. [ was 
light enough then. What matter that I cut my hands—that I 
sprained my foot? I could yet run for three miles. I was free! A 
new name—a new country. Who will recognise me? Who will 
care what I am—what I have done ?” 

“ Enough of this,” he interrupted angrily; ‘‘it was not to learn 
these prison exploits I came here.” 

“Who would think, to hear you speak, now, that you ever cared 
for me—ever loved me +” she said, after a few moments. 

‘You are wrong. ‘There was passion, folly, madness; but there 
was not love.” 

** Not love, as you know it, now ?” 

“Not love, 2s I know it, now.” Their eyes met, gleaming rather 
fiercely. Regine softened. 

“It is you who are wrong. It was whole, truc, honest love. I 
will think sé. You shall not rob me of that thought—that conso- 
lation. You do not know how precious it is to believe that I was 
once loved so wholly and truly as you loved me.” 

“ And that love—how did you meet it—how did vou requite it ?”’ 

She turned away, 

“There are some things you will never know,” she said. ‘‘ There 
are some secrets you must not seck to share. Perhaps it was be- 
cause I knew myself better than you did. Perhaps it was because 
I know the wretchedness to which your love for me must lead. 
Do me at least this justice. Whatever others did, I did not seck to 
win your love. I held out no allurement to you. I laid no trap. 
Nay, I did all IT could to make myself repellent to you; to warn you 
of the danger there would be to you in loving me. Is not that 
true ?” 

“It is true, Regine. 


Would that we had never met!” 

“Tmay say Amen. But what does it avail—the past is past. We 
have met. For the future—” 

“Yes, for the future—let us consider that. The past is gone 
dead—buried. Its secrets are known only to us. Let them not be 
revealed. You know that J have seen Madame Pichot—” 

“Hush! say Boisfleury. Pichot is an unlucky name. I tremble 
when I hear it; I hardly know. why. Pray, have you set spies upon 
me? Have you had me followed? My steps dogged? Who does 
this? Jtis not you? Well, we shall see. Never mind. Do not 
say Pichot—say Boisfleury.” 

**Madame Boisfleury, then. 
has demanded of me ?” 

**T du know—it is shameful; but, no matter; a 
money shall not be paid.” 

“Why is money wanted—are you. poor ? 

“No. We are not rich; but we are not poor. We ean live 
easily—the more so if we could help—but we can’t—getting into debt, 
being foolish and extravagant. It is not for us the money is 
wanted.” 

* For whom, then ?’ 

““M. Dominique.” 

** He is ill, at Paris.” 

She laughed scornfully. 

** He is enduring his sentence; the galleys for 20 years—Ict us say 
for life—he will not survive the term.” : : 

‘*Upon what charge ?” 

“A score of charges. He was tried for robbery and attempt to 
murder. He was sentenced as I have said.” 

“* Of what avail will the money be to him ?” 

“It will purchase his escape. So madaine dreams. 
voted wife; let us say that for her.” 

‘** And the money left by my uncle ?” 

0 2a gem guee away—flung from the window.” 

‘And the money received from me ?” 

“Spent in the same way.” 

“T know not what to do. Sometimes I think that if it would pur- 
chase me immunity for the future, 1 would raise this sum, though, 
to do so, I should have to pay very dearly. J should have to sacri- 
fice all hope of provision after my death for her who has such just 
claims upon me, for my child—” 

“You have a childi~a son? Is he like you? Ah! Yes; it 
seems you love her very dearly—more than you ever loved me. It 
is strange, how little of value your love was to me when it was solely 
mine; yet now, when it has gone from me for ever, how I yearn for 
it again. Jt has not wholly gone from me, Monsicur Wilford. Say 
that you have yet some feeling for me.” 

‘Why do you talk in this way, Regine?” he answered, sternly. 
“Do you forget everything? Be undeceived, Learn that my love, 
if love there ever was between us, is now dead, stone dead. It can 
never be brought to life again. Leaven forbid it ever should. You 
know what act killed it. You know when struck by your hand it 
fell down and diced.” 

“I know,” she moaned, covering her face with her hands. 
‘* There ia no need to remind me of these things; yet there may be 
excuses for me, only they may not be told to you, least of all by me. 
So then, now, you love this child, this wife?” She laid a stress upon 
the word. 

“T do,” he answered, firmly, “ with all my soul.” 

“She is good, this Madame Violet—is not that her name? I 
heard Madame Boisfleury tell it. She is heawtiful—is she not? She 
is worthy of your love. Oh, how I wish that I could see her! May 
I see her, Monsieur Wilford ?” : 

“You see her!” he cried. “Dare not attempt it; dare not think 
of such a thing! What wrong has she ever done to you ?” 

“You are very cruel, Monsieur Wilford,” said Regine; “but you 
are right. I ought not to think of seeing her, yet your words seem 
very bitter. Well, I have deserved them all, and more, much more. 
You shall be obeyed. I will not seek to see her. I will go. I will 
quit this London, this country, for ever. An engagement has been 
offered to me at the theatre of Barcelona. I will accept it. I will 
go. I will die far away in a foreign land. You shall never more see 
my face. Will not this be the best? Will there not be in this some 
reparation, the best, the only atonement I can make, for the wrong 
done to you in the past, Monsieur Wilford ?” 

** This will be the best, Regine.” 

“ How your voice sounds cold to me now! How different was it 
allonce. Jlow it was soft and gentle; how your eyes glowed; how 
your cheeks burned; how your frame trembled, when of old you told 
me first of your love for me, and took my hand into yours to press 
with-your lips. How all this is changed!” 

“ Enough, Regine.” 

** How it is strange! While you were so gcod, so tender to me, I 
eared nothing. Ishrankfromyou. ShallI sayit? I despised you; 
there was sumething girlish in your love—a gentlencss that was 
hateful to me. Tow lost I was to ail that was honest and pure, and 
tru>in it. Now, when you are brusque with me, savage almost, 
Monsieur Wilford, when it seems that a little and you would strike 
me, woman thongh I am; now, when you do strike ine, cruelly, most 
cruelly, with your words and your looks; now, my heart beats for 
you as it never throbbed before, and J love you now , 

“T will not hear you, Regine.” 

“Why were you not so of old?) Why did you not change my na- 
ture as the keeper tames the tigress at the Jardin des Plantes, by 
cruelty, by oaths and blows, till she crouches at his feet, frightened, 
docile, faithful, ay, and loving in her wild-beast way? Would ten- 
derness tame her, do you think ?—Bah! did it avail with me? could 
it avail with me? Why did you-not lash me then into right think- 
ing, into —_ doing ?—not now—not now, when it is too late, too 
late, when I can be no more tv you; when I am nothing—nothing— 
nothing—when you love me no more; when you despise, scorn, hate 
me——” Her passion cou!d no longer find expression iu words. 
She flung herself on her knees? weeping piteously. 

Wilford looked with sad eyes at the woman crouching on the floor. 
Tie moved about impatiently. 

“ This is folly,” he said, hoarsely. 
you forget how we parted years ago 7’ 

“No,” she answered in a calmer tone, ‘‘J do not forget—I shall 
never forget. Yet, as 1 have said, there may be pleas to be urged 
on my behalf, though you will never—shall anbie—~feser them. For- 
give me if ny emotion makes me forget myself. I can never forbear. 
I give way, like an insane person, when I am troubled. For- 
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seem to be; they are less weak and foolish than you think. Can I 
but be sorry—passionately sorry—when I think it was in your power 
to change me—to work great good in me, Wrong had already been 
done, heaven knows, and enough of it; but there was some future 
forme then. I was very young. My thoughte had not taken their 
present ugly foymo to keep for ever; they might then have been 
moulded stheswiee ; there was at least hope of such a thing, und you 
let the hour go by—you flung away the chance. If, instead of kneel 
ing to me, suing and imploring—bumoring my every foolish whim— 
you had beaten me down to your feet, as I um now—hun bled me and 
made me weep, then, as I am humbled and weeping now——” 

“This is not penitence, Regine, it is simply passion. Half that 
you say is unintelligible to me; for the rest, it is without reason. 

tis not for me to treat the woman I loved—or believed I loved— 
cruclly, as though I hated her. Change, reform must come from 
within, not from without. I did not come here to hear complaints 
of this kind—no, nor to make them, though perhaps I have cause to 
complain.”’ 

“You have cause,” she said, interrupting him. 

** As you have said, the past is past; let us not disinter it. It has 
been sad enough, and shameful, and wicked; let us heap earth upon 
it, and not lay it bare to taint the present. Do you think it is you 
only who have suffered? Have I no regrets? Have I no misdeeds 
- no cruel errors—to lament, to make such atonement for as is now 
possible ?” 

** Forgive me.” 

“*T had forgiven you, believing you to be dead.” 

“And now that I am living——” 

“‘T will pray to be able to forgive you, Regine, as 1 will pray 
for aid to xet rightly in my present great perplexity. For this 
money “ 

“It shall not be paid—I say it shall not. You may trust me in 
that, Monsier Wilford. Show me that you trust me in that. You 
are free-~safe on that subject.” 

“‘ But Madame Boisfleury———” 

“JT will deal with her. Without my aid she is powerless.” 

“ And for the future, Regine 7” 

“For the future ?"=the tears came into her eyes. ‘I see you 
now for the last time. it shall be as you thought it before. We 
shall not ineet again on this side of the grave. You shall treat 
me as dead; and I shall be really dead to you. I will never set 
foot in this country again. For France, I may not go there, but 
in some other lan oes it matter where? J shall some day drcp 
down and die, and they shall bury me, unknown, nameless; nothirg 
to them or to you, or to any one more. Will this do? Will this 
please you? Will this make amends? Will this be the best?” 

She tried to take his hand, but he shrunk back from her. The 
action wounded her terribly, yet she bore up against it. 

“And if I do all this—and I will, you may trust me—will you 
then forgive me ?—will you then think kindly of me again, pity- 
ingly? Oh, if you could do this!—if you could try to think over 
again ove of your old good thoughts in regard to me! You are 
going? JT may not detain you. Adieu, Monsieur Wilford.” 

She would not now be denied. She seized his hand and pressed 
it passionately to her fevered lips. Another moment and he was 
gone. The door closed—she shivered as she heard it shut. 

‘*T shall never see him more—never, never!” She abandoned 
herself to a paroxysm of grief; the tears streamed from her eyes; 
she sobbed violently. ‘I shall never see him more—never, never! 
and—and TI Jove him!” 

She hid her face in her hands, 

lor some time she remained so, bowed down by her sorrow. 
Suddenly a slight noise startled her. She looked up. Monsieur 
Alexis was leaning in the doorway watching her, with a malicious 
grin upon his face. 

“You are trés malade this time, are you not, Mademoiselle Re- 
gine? You must be near your end, I should think. I never saw 
i cry before. I’ve seen you pretend, often; but never real tears 
ike these.” 

She started up. 

‘‘T will see her,” she cried passionately; ‘I must sce her—this 
woman whom he loves. Alexis, you have the address; tell it to 
me. What is the name of the street near Soho Square ?” 

“Why should I tell you? Of what advantage will it be to me ?” 

“Must I pay for this also ?” 

‘Well. Ko. Perhaps net. This time we will exchange services. 

’ 





I will give you this address if-——’ 

“If what?” 

‘*If you will convey for me a letter to Mademoiselle Blondctte 
at the theatre.” 

“ What!” cried Regine, laughing, though the tears were still wet 
upon her cheeks. ‘You love Mademoiselle Blondette ?” 

“It is true,” Alexis answered, pressing his dirty hand upon his” 
heart, and turning up his green eyes with an air of spurious enthu- 
siasm and romance not possible to an Englishman. 

‘“*My poor Alexis! There is a chance then that at last you will 
receive your deserts, Truly, I must cease to punish you. You will 
hardly need more punishment than you will receive from Mademoi- 
selle Blondette.” 

“She is beautiful as an angel !” 

“She is charming—with the gaslight strong upon her. 
is delightful—when her lips are fresh painted. My poor Alexis! 
You are ¢pris witha ghoul. Blondette will eat you up, bones and 
all, and laugh the while, showing her sharp white teeth. She has no 
more heart, nor feeling, than a guillotine. Yes, she is pretty; bright 
red and white laid on thick. ut to love her, imbecile! She is like 
a cheap bon-bon—there is as much poison as sugar about her—the 
coating is mere plaster of Paris; the almond ins:de is very bitter. 
You love her! little fool! love a snake!” 

“You hate her because you are jealous of her, Regine,” said 
Alexis, sulkily. ‘‘ Will you give her the letter ?” 

‘Certainly. Give me the address.” 

Alexis wrote two lines slowly on a scrap of paper and flung it to 
Regine. 

** Behold the address,” he said. Regine read it carefully. 

“If you have deceived me! You are capable ef it. I do not know 
the name of the street you have written here.” 

‘* Bah! I have not deceived you.” 

“We shall see. I go there at once. A fiacre will soon take me. 
I shall meet this Madame Violet.” She continued half aloud, “I 
shall see this woman whom he loves so much, for whom he despises 
me. J hate her already.” 

She quitted the room. Alexis went through a course of derisive 
and defiant gestures, Certainly he was more French than English. 

‘Take care, Mademoiselle Regine, take care,” he said, shaking 
threateningly a small, black, gristly fist. ‘ You abuse Blondette, 
the woman whom I adore! You dare to trample on myheart! And 
more; this £5,000 which Madame Boisfleury claims you presume to 
forgive! Is itso? Itis you who are imbecile. There will be war 
hetween you then about this poor Monsieur Wilford! Take care. 
What if I reveal to madame that you have seen this person, what 
you have saidto him? Aha! For me, I am on the side of £5,000. 

ut to succor the poor Pére Dominique? Pas si béte! If he escape 
he will only beat me again. No, to spend in this city! to buy pre- 
sents for Blondette ! Five thousand pounds! How these dogs of 
English are rich!” ; 

Soon Regine left Stowe street in a cab, to search for the house of 
one Mr. Phillimore in the neighborhood of Soho. 

Wilford had repaired to his Covent Garden Hotel. He sat down 
in the empty coffee-room, resting his throbbiug head upon his hands, 
looking very sad, and worn, nad dulested. ‘ 

“ What to do!” he murmured. ‘* What todo! The time runs on. 
Violet must be written to. Already she must he expecting news of 
me. She will be growing uneasy, will think I am neglecting her. 
Heaven knows, I would sooner die than cause her umhappiness! But 
what to do!” 

He strode up and down the room with an abstracted air. He 
paused suddenly before the glass over the fireplace, struck with his 
own wild, haggard looks. Le tried to read the Times, but the priut 
see'ned to danoe before him; it made him quite giddy; he could not 
keep his eyes fixed on it, and his thoughts were always away, bu:y 
with the question, asked again and again, ‘‘ What was he to do?” 

“Why did they ever come back—these dreadful Pichots? Silent, 
gone from the eountry, never to return—as good as dead—am T then 
secure? Who will ever know? Will not all then be well? May I 
not then return to her—to Violet—and forget, and be happy? Why 
not? What should hinder me?” He waited a long time. There 
was an expression of deep anguish in his face, as hie said at last, 
“But my honor, my duty, are these to be forgotten wholly? Grd 
help me!” he cried fervently. “ I have never been so tried before '" 
and he hid his face, 
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CHAPTER XIX.—IS THEATRICAL. 


THE manager of the Theatre Royal, Long Acre, was not a very 
nice man. He had followed a good many other professions before 
he took to trading in theatrics] entertainments. Jf moss be not 
gathered by the rolling stone, certiinly a good deal of dirt adheres 
to it in the course of its revolutions. A mn who has been through 
several businesses must hive something of a scil from each left on 
his fingers; and if he did not primarily start with very clean hands, 
of course the result at the end is all the more grimy in effect. Labor- 
stains are very honorable if the labor has been sufficiently honest. 
But we have no cecasion, as we have no temptation, to dig down to 
the roots of the career of Mr. Grimshaw, the lessee and manager of 
the The»tre Royal, Long Acre, All digyers do not meet with ore. 
Some often turn up less agreeable matters in the course of their 
toi!s. Let us accept, as the public did, Mr. G:im haw as a blown 
munager, and not trouble ourselves about his bud p riod. Whocares 
to ponder over ugly chrysalis antecedents when the butterfly is flut- 
tering about in full magnificence ? 

He was quite the man to succeed as a manager. In the first place, 
he wasn’t an actor, and had never dreamt, amidst all his changes of 
life, of becoming one; he was wary enough to know what not to do 
or to be. He did not take the theatre to assume the important parts 
that no one else would all.t to him; to wake the dreary echoes of 
the empty house by his own dismal performance of ‘* Macbeth;” he 
did not propose to start as an eminent tragedian on his own account, 
to end on some one else’s, » hopeless insolvent, protfering a fearful 
schedule to a wrathful commissioner. He took the Long Acre (it 
had been. long empty; he got it cheap) to prosper his pocket rather 
than indulge his vanity. The town said he was enterprising. He 
was in a condition which compels people to be enterprising; he 
could not suffer by speculation. He was without money, without 
character, without even credit, which sometimes survives the absence 
of the others. How could he lose? What could he lose? On the 
contrary, he seemed to be in such a situation thit he must win; be- 
cause any change must be for the beter. He opened the theatre. 
He pawned his watch and sold his great coat (the warm weather was 
coming on, so he did not feel the loss much) to pay for his placards. 
He was manager of the T.R., Long Acre! To his own surprise and 
everybody’s besides, he found money enough in the treasury on 
Saturday night to pay his way. The town landed him extr ivagantly ; 
he was the only man who had made the theatre remunerative! On 
the strength of this applause he was able to borrow at a rate not 
much exceeding 60 per cent.—of course taking part of the advance 
in cases of champagne. Certainly he was clever. He made even 
the wine available!’ He gave a grand supper to his employés. The 
thing was well noticed by the press, and advanced the theatre won- 
derfully. All that is ever wanted, it seems, in such matters, is 
reputation for success. Of course, a manager who gives champagne 
to his supernumaries must be successful, and the theatre was crowd- 
ed night y. It was admitted that a low comedian, criticising the 
liquor, had declared a decided preference for ‘‘ shandygaff;” but he 
was voted coarse and put down. Altogether, the corps suffered 
much less than might have been expected. ‘There was no coroncr’s 
inquest. Some actors’ stomachs must be as strong as their lungs. 

‘The secret of my success as a manager,” said Grimshaw once in 
a confidential moment, and when perhaps his habitual caution had 
been carried away by a tide of hot gin and water, then running very 
high indeed, “the secret of my success as a manager lies in the 
billing. People say it’s novelty, but it isn’t. I like novelty, of 
course, when I can get it, but | can’t always; and the fact is, that 
with proper billing you may make an old thing look like a new one. 
You may make almost anythi ig pass for a novelty. I’m very par- 
ticular about my billing. I ride through the town once a week regu- 
larly to take stock of my playbills. [| keep my eye on the shops that 
put them bold'y out at the front, so that they must strike the passer- 
by. Idefy him to avoidthem. And I note those as smuggle ’em 
up in the back shop, or perhaps use them to wrap up parcels, or 
what not. I’ve known it done. And I look how the placards ate 
wearing, and try to find new pitches for them; and I try to invent a 
new system of advertising. ‘Lhat’s the thing with the public; keep 
it up, stick to them, bu'ly them; they’ll defy you at first, chaff you, 
swear at you perh:ps; but in the end you'll find them all taking 
dress-circle tickets for themselves aud every member of their fami- 
lies, and the house cramined to suffocation every night, and a mere 
stuck piece playing aiter all, perhaps. And if you can do this with 
an old thing, what can’t you do with a new one ?” 

It has been said that he was not avery nice man. He did not 
take the 'T. R., Long Acre, because he had any regard for the drama, 
or because he respected anything or anybody. There was no pur- 
pose in his management beycnd his own advantage. 

“Tt don’t matter to me, you know, a morsel, what’s played,” he 
said, as he deained his sixth tumbler, nearly swallowing a stab of 
lemon that h:d whilom been floating in the liqucr, but was now quit 
stranded or knocking about in the giass in a dry, useless way. ‘I'll 
put up anything they’ll come and see. Is it Billy Shakespeare you 
want r—you shall have him, hot and strong, and pleaty of him—only 
pay your money at the dvor fust, plesse. Or will you have hopera? 
Allright. I'll give you the best of singing bird;, or bally, or ’orses, 
or the hacrobats, or the helephants—anythink you like, it don’t 
matter to me, blesh you, on'y say the word. Glasses round again, 
gentlemen; or, what do you say, will you have a bottle of sham?” 
&e., &e,. 

Certainly, it was all the same to M1, Grimshaw what he “ put up,” 
as he phrased it, and he would have played Shakespeare as soon as 
anything else, if he had thought he could have made it pay, and 
sooner, if he could have made a “ novelty,” or got a “sensation” 
out of it (the word wa-n't in use then; but never mind, it fits just 
as well the circumstances of which I am narrating). Above all, if 
he could have engaged a trained gorilla, and been able to cast him 
for the part of Romeo! He had made a great hit with an accom- 

lished troup of dogs and monkeys—a poodle who danced a naval 

ornpipe in a costume, having by his cleverness held Lon- 
don enthralled for months. But a trained gorilla as Romeo! What 
houses! What a draw! if the thing was only tolerably billed! 

He was always looking out fur novelty of whatever kind. He was 
always attentive to what was passing on other stages, at home and 
abroad—he was not above borrowing the ideas of his neighbors 
when there was occasion. Business was beginning to flag a little. 
The public was certainly hard to please. The performing wild 
beasts were exc edingly clever—they had eaten a stage carpenter 
entirely, and enjoyed several mouthfu's of a call-boy—and yet the 
houses were not nearly so good as might have been expected. He 
heard on several sides that a new dancer—Modemoiselle Stephanie 
Bui-fleury—was exciting attention—‘ creating a furore” was the 
exact expression—at Berlin, Vienna, Brussels, Milan, &c. 

“I mfzht do worse tnan engage her, you know,” said Grimshaw; 
“they tell me, you know, she’s a good-looking woman, and a very 
plucky dancer. There hasn’t been a regular right down good bally 
in Londun for some years. 1 wonder whether she’d come—cheap ?” 

In a few days a very elaborate system of billing commenced. An 
envelope that appeared to contain a telegraphic message was left by 
a boy ina unif.rm at the door of every private house in the Court 
Guide; and the nobility, gentry and public were respectfully in- 
formed that the lessee and manager of the T. R., Long Acre, had 
secured at an enormous outlay, exclusively for that grand and na- 
tional establishment, the services of the renowned Mademoiselle 

Stephanie Boi-fleury, premiere danseuse of the San Carlo, at Naples, 
La Scala, Milan, and all the chief cities of Europe; whose extraor- 
dinary talents had beer the theme of admiration «f the entire con- 
tinental press for a very considerabletime past. Fler first appearance, 
it was stated, would trke place almost i:smediately, in the new, 
grand, romantic ballet, in six tableaux, “ L’Aérolithe; ou, La Fille 
du Firmament;” mu:ic by Signor Strepito—with entirely new 
scenery, dresses and appointments, upon which the wh le strexgth 
of the establishment had been employed for many mdnths past. 
Mademoiselle Stephanie Boi-fleury would be supported by Mes- 
dames Celine, Julie, Blondette, Brown, Estelle, O’C ul ighan, 

eSchmidt, &c.; MM. Anatole, Renaud, Pierre, W. H. Sims, Raphael 
and McNish, and 100 coryphées. Immediate application was to be 
made for seats. ‘The box office was open daily from ten tv five, under 
the direction of Mr. Clark, &c., &c. 

Mr. Grinehaw had managed very adroitly with Modemoiselle Bois- 
flewy and ber fri nds. ‘he “‘enormous out'ay”’ was of course 
suppositious. He found the lady anxious, for various reasons, to 
v.sit Lundon. He immediately redueccd his pre posels toa minimum. 
In tact, he did ncvt care abu ut the thing at ail, he said; he had made 
other arrat gements, he had many other matters pending. 
But if she liked to come to Long Acre, and dance for a week for 
pothing, he would engage her for two months afterwards at a salary 
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of £15 a-weck, with liberty to him to terminate the engagement at 
a week’s notice. He added that he would “‘ mount” the ballet for 
her first-rate, and would throw in the clear half of a ticket benefit. 
Upon these not high terms the services of Mademoiselle Boisfleury 
were eventually secured for the great national establishment in Long 


cre. 

Mademoiselle Boisfleury was a great success. 

“ We're pulling in the money now, sir, like bricks,” Mr. Grimshaw 
informed his intimates, ordering glasses round, after his manner. 
* We shall be able to run the b ifly right up to the pantomime, if we 
take care, and gt through the year splendidly.” 

Indeed, out of the rolit accruing from the engagement of Made- 
moiselle Boisfleury, he was able to avert altogether a bankruptcy 
that had been long impending, to compound with his creditors, and 
to commune with himself wuether the surplus was not sufficient to 
justify the carrying into execution of a scheme he had long been 
plotting, for the leasing of two other theatres, and the purchase of 
three music-halls, a circus, five public-houses and achapel. It was 
the dream of Grimshaw to possess all these properties. The field 
for billing that then would be open to him seemed to him grand and 
glorious indeed. 

**IT should be able to turn round then; a fellow ain’t got elbow- 
room at the Long Acre. It’s as easy to manage four theatres as one. 
If you know how to drive, a four-in-hand isn’t harder, while it’s 
much pleasanter, than one ’orse—isn’t it, old fellow, you know about 
’orses; Will you have a private box for the missus, for Toosday? 
I’d give any money if I could get respectable people into my private 
boxes. Ilowever, we can’t have everything: at the pit we turn away 
money every night.” 

I have always admired very much the first, second and third gentle- 
man whom Shakespeare has now and then brought upon his scene, 
who are so bland, and amiable, and courteous, and convey so much 
information to each other and the audience, particularly the audience. 
What very agreeable background figures are these gentlemen, filling 
up chinks and crannies in the narrative, keeping out the draught, as 
it were, and yet, like the gilded leather we nail round the doors to 
make our rooms snug and comfortable in the winter time, useful the 
while they are ornamental. In a court of justice how important are 
those scraps of evidence which seem so trivial in themselves, and yet 
which form the links binding the big manacles together very tightly 
round the prisoner’s wrists. I should like to summon indifferent 
but respectable witnesses to give the kind of ‘ putty” evidence that 
fills up the chinks of the history. But I know that I cannot expect 
‘* first, second and third gentleman” to perform such an office for me, 
so far as this portion of my narrative is concerned. Of course, Nec 
deus intersit, ete, All know the line, if only from meeting with it so 
constantly in newspaper articles. 

It is very well for the first, second and third gentlemen to give in- 
formation touching the execution of a Duke of Destinghem. or the 
coronation of a Lady Anne, but may we question them concerning the 
performances of a Mademoiselle Boisfleury at the T.R., Long Acre, 
under the management of Mr. Grimshaw? Fie! it is true they 
may discuss such matters, but they would do so in their private 
apartments or in the smoking-room of their club; we are not mem- 
bers probably, and may not Tisten and report, evenif weare. But 
they would not talk over Mademoiselle Stephanie for half an hour in 
the public streets. Yet there are some people who do this kind of 
thing, and so will serve our turn as well. They form almost a 
class, yet they have no distinctive title. The word “ gent” was at 
one tite suggested as applicable to an individual of this class, and 
he has been termed a *snob;’’ but the latfer was found to be of so 
lastic a significance that it could be stretched to comprehend the 
whole universe almost. The former was preferable principally on 
on the ground of its being a diminutive; to designate something less 
than a gentleman, the word “ gent” has certainly its recommenda- 
tions. 

Lut we have a want of something like the Italian method of arriving 
at a diminutive. Taking “swell” as a starting point, we desire to 
reach some such word as swellino or swelletto, to signify a cheap or 
little swell. There is a sense of endearment, almost of a nursery 
eh#racter, implied in such a termination as we find in the word 
swellikin, which at once renders it unfit for our purpose. Perhaps 
we might follow the system of musical nomenclature; and as quaver 
is diminished into semi-quaver and demi-semi-quaver, we mightreduce 
the power of the word swell by making it occasionally, semi-swell 
and demi-semi-swell. Any one who, by his cheapness and littleness, 
is st-yed from rising even to this last humble level, must, I think, 
regard himself as too far removd from the original distinction to 
have any, the remotest title to it whatever. 

It is not necessary for me to describe the semi and the demi-semi- 
swell. Many specimens of the generaare about. Let it be said that 
they are gencrally young in years, and—to their credit—clean in 
person. but their tuste in dress, in cigars, in language, is not to be 
c,mmended, They may be useful fellow-citizens between ten and 
four; behaving tolerably, writing good hands, aud altogether doubt- 
less of some value to their employers. They are not of the old race 
of clerks, who worked very hard, and took snuff, and wore dress- 
coats, and passed the greater part of their lives on the tops of very 
high stools. They are born probably of the modern systein of com- 
merce, shifting responsibility, oublie companies, limited liability, 
ete. I don’t desire to be caustic in reference to these compatriots of 
mine. As Foily occasionally flies my way, I may try to have a flick 
at her with a light whip, without strong feeling or a very muscular 
arm. I disclaim the task of those determined satirists wee are ever 
going out with pick'ed rods, and, like the old woman in the shoe 
story, whipping all their subjects soundly, and sending them to bed. 
St.ll [ desiderate improvement in the taste, and amelioration in the 
morale, of the small swe!l. Perhaps, too, he does goa little too often 
half-price to the pit of the T. R., Long Acre. 

P ‘Two demi-semi-swells discuss the merits of Mademoiselle Bois- 
eury. 
a Tullo, Charley—seen the new woman at Long Acre ?” 

‘Rather. I should think so. Saw her the first night.” 

“Good ?” 

** Well, she ain’t bad.” 

** Pretty ?” 

** Yes, she’s pretty; but she ain't young.” 

[This I find is a very ordinary observation to make in reference to 
women. It’s very easy, and iooks like information. A man has 
often got a 1eputation for knowingness by no more difficult means, 
Disparagement, indeed, as a rule, is not difficult. Of course the 
person disparaging mounts at once to a platform very superior to 
that enjoyed by the person disparaged. What could Charley know 
about the age of Mademoiselle Boisfleury? He sat at the back of 
the pit, without an opera-glass; and the Long Acre pit is not a small 
one, as everybody knows. 

«The bally good? What does she do ?” 

“Stunning. Swings in the air, with the electric light on her. 
Screaming eifect.” 

‘* What isan verolite? Sort of thunderbolt, ain’t it ?’’ 

“* Something of that sort, I believe.” 

‘It’s worth going to see, then ?” 

“Oh, certainly. She’s an out-and-out dancer—comes right away 
down from the back of the stage to the footlights on the points of 
her tocs—first-rate.”’ 

** Good scenery by Blister ?”’ 

“Tol-lol. Part of what they had in the pantomime last year— 
only one new scene.” 

‘-Come and have some beet,” etc., etc. 
public-house.) 

The town was certainly well billed. In all directions the eye met 
placards setting forth, in colossal capitals (scarlet on a saffron 
ground), the talent of Mademoiselle Stephanie Boisfleury. 

A well-dressed man, wearing gold spectacles, was reading one of 
these bills very attentively. fie did not perceive that he had thus 
become in his turn an object of attention. A stout man, buttoned 
up to the throat in a long brown overcoat, was watching the reader 
swilingly. 

** Huilo, mossoo!” cried the stout man at last. 

The reader started back, looking round him eagerly. The realer 
was M. Chose. 

“Thinking of going to the play?” the stout man continued. 
“ Why, who'd have thought of seeing you here, mossoo 4 


(Demi-semi-swells enter 





“ Hush! don’t mention names, my friend—it is better not. Ah! 
cher inspector, it is long since we have met.” 
‘I was with you in the case of that banker, you know. He came 


over here to take ship from Liverpool.” 

“Yes, I remember. What a fool he was! But the criminal is 
always fool—is he not, cher inspector? He goes on rob, rob, for years 
end years, and yet never arranges a plan for his safety and escape. 
How that is imprudent! How different we should manag:! Yes, 


I remember. We cauglit the little runaway banker, thanks to you. 
It was well done. I did net know this country so wellthen as nowI 
know it. We were much obliged to you.” 


The inspector, 2s M. Chose ealled him, was 2 broad-¢houl 
good-tempered leokin agichiaen, oie bright hazel eyes and 


very massive jaw. He was close ven, with the exception of & 
little triangular tuft of hair, red-brown in hue, left standing on the 
summit of either cheek—probably asa sort of sample of the whiskers 
he was capable of producing, if they were required of him, just as a 
tailor shows'a scrap of cloth, a specimen of the much bigger piece 
he can exhibit when calledupon. He had ahearty, pleasant manner 
with him, and a fragrance as of a combination of beer and snuff hung 
about him. 

‘¢ Here on business ?” asked the inspector, in an off-hand way. 

‘« No, not precisely,” replied M. Chose. ‘I may say that I came 
on a little private matter; but as I am here, I keep my eye on cne 
or two people, just toamuse myself. You have many of our suspects 
here, I notice.’ 

The inspector glanoed for a moment curiously at his companion, 
as though he did not deem the remark wholly satisfactory. Then, 
after filling his blunt nose with as much snuff as it could possibly 
contain, even with the most adroit pa. king, he remarked, 

‘If I can help you in any way, I shall be very happy, I’m sure.” 

** Mon ami, you are most kind. I thank you.” 

And M. Chose removed his hat and bowed with singular grace and 
fervor to the inspector, but did not scem disposed to be any further 
communicative. 

“I’ve been down at Liverpool,” said the inspector, perhaps by~ 
way of setting an example of confidence, “busy with a very nice 
little matter, Dut we can’t make much of it at present. You see 
the condnet of the thing rests with a board of directors, and whem 
that’s the case, there’s sure to be a mess. They never can make up 
their minds what they’ll do; whether they'll hush it up or expose 
all, and take the chance of being damaged by it. Of course t 
lose all the best time. Then they go suddenly in, and when it” , 
almost too late. They'll make an example, they declare; they'll pr yy 
anything rather than the cove should escape justice—offering’ re- 
wards and advertising, and having a heap of detectives round t? em, 
sitting at the board-room table, and drinking sherry with the ¢ hair- 
man, and that sort of thing. That’s just thiscase. I’m not regu. 
lorly in it yet. I’m waiting instructions. Meanwhile I'm k eeping 
watch. I know where my party is; I know all about him, jp fact, 
every hair of his head almost; and when the time comes,’ and he’s 
wanted, why, I'm all there, you know, and can put my ha ads upon 
him at a very short notice.” 

* A large amount ?” 

“Pretty tidy. Some twelve thousand or so. A comm om case; a 
gent in a public company ; awfully trusted and looked uw» to; board 
awearing by him, and that sort of thing. Suddenly sow e one Jights 
upon a little seratching out in one of his books; and my gently man 
bolts. The company is let in to the tune of twelve tb.oigsand, -more 
or less, spread over a good many years.” 

* But the case is not difficult ?””? Monsieur Chose im.ay fined, 

‘Qh, dear, no,” the inspector answered, * nothivg ef the lcind— 
venti ple=hajpens every day nearly. I know te sort of thing 
by heart, It’s only to get ata few facts. What was the J¥ uty" par- 
ticular fancy? How did he spend his money? Was he stock Ex- 
changey? Did he speculate? No! Then his weakness was ’orses, 
or the bally; or else religious institootions, On those scents you 
must find him.” 

** And this one loves the ballet—is it not so?” 

“Right you are, mossoo,” quoth the inspector, lar ighing, “We 
shall find him at the Long Acre this evening, look mg at the girl 
dancing. Are you going # 

“It is possible. But 1 have seen her before af, Vienna, MUan, 
Naples, wherever she has played, in effect.” 

“You like her, then, mossoo ?” and the insp@ ctor laughed. He 
fancied, perhaps, he had found a weak place ¥, the armor of jhis 
French friend. 

“I think that Mademoiselle Boisfleury is c¥ arming,” said M om- 
sicur Chose, quite seriously. 

The inspector did not appear to be able to appreciate or comp.te- 
hend abstract admiration. 

‘* Perhaps you think there is some danger in her grand scene,” he 
suggested, ‘ But bless you, these things gre safe enough—they are 
only made to look like danger, that’s a [ve been on a rope my 
seit, L was thinner then, of course; and vyith the pole in your han, 
it’s no mure than going acrgss Oxford st-eet.”’ 

“The accident comes some day,” Meg.nsieur Chose observed philo- 
sophically, ‘only one is never on thy. spot to see it. Many years 
ago there was a inau—not here, but, ubroad—an artiste, very clever; 
he put his head into wild beast wnouths, and so on. Wel 1, I was 
young, 1 was struck. I wanted ® see the end. For two y,onths I 
followed that man, let him go where he please. I was these to see 
him put his head into wild beast mouths. Nothing hap! ,en—he is 
secure—the band play the preghiera from Moise—the ay dience ery 
huzza! and soon. One day I have my dinner—excelle jt dinner— 
and afterwards (it was not in this country), 1 hid demd '-bouteille of 
Hochheimer. 1 am fond of Hochheimer, especially wlaen I cannot 
have the wines of my country. I sit over my wine lige an English. 
Ah, weil, meanwhile ” (Monsieur Chose joined h' hands at the 
wrists, keeping his palms as wide apart as possi! de), “the hair of 
the artiste had ticklod the throat of the lion. He elosed his mouth 
so” (Monsieur Chose brought his large white ha ads together with « 
loud clap), “It was allover. ‘The artiste was, dead. And I had 
not assisted at the representation! I had mist gd it by a demi-bou- 
teille of Hochheimer.’ 

‘* What a pity!” said the inspector, sincere Jy, taking snuff. 

“Tt is as I suy, the accident happens, but, one is not there to see. 
Tell me, if you please, monsieur, who is t’gat person? There—just 
passing us.” 

* The tall party, pale, with a black bea sd.” 

“Yes; he lives in the quartier Soho.” 

“Don't know him; at least I don’t think I do,” the inspector 
added cautiously. ‘ You see, bear’ make such a difference; it’s 
all the harder linee for us. A man has but to shave clean now-a- 
days, and he looks like a new ereature. For that party, he’s am 
artist, perhaps, or a sculptor, might be—looks uncommon like a: 
scu!ptor——or he may be literary; he has got a queer look about him ;: 
only 1 think 1 should have known him, certainly, if he’d been liter- 
ary. He's nota ae 1 k pow all that lot.” 

Monsieur Chose mused for a few moments. Suddenly he said: 

“* Let us see together this Mademoiselle Boisfleury.” 

“With all my heart,” said the inspector, stoutly; “I am on the 
free list; I’ve known Grimshaw for many along day. He’s a rum 
card, if you like.” : 

* wet us dine,” cried Monsieur Chose, “let us drink many toasts 
and healths—is not that your English fashion? We «re bound b 
many ties; we are both members of the executive of two very gran 


nations. We will drink to our success—to the prosperity of our two 
systems. It will be a grand féte of the entente cordiale—it will be 
superb!” 


“I’m afraid our liquors ain’t the same,” said the inspector, laugh- 


** I will eat of your English biffsteck with thesauce of oysters. I 
will drink of your Englisu haf-naf, or of the stout! Mon ami, allonsS ! 
It will be a reunion fuil of charm, of grace, of spirit, and afterwards: 
the theatre.” 

* Come along, then, I know a crib close at hand that will suit us, 
the very thing.” 

** We will yo to this—what you call—creed, and after the Theatre 
Long Acre!” 

“ strange!” cried Wilford Hadfield, starting suddenly, as ‘ge bur- 
ried along; ‘‘am I mad? lam haunted with this idea! L gee this 
name Boisfleury, written everywhere—staring me in the face on all 
sides. Is my brain going ?” 

lie stopped, turned, rubbed his eyes, then gazed st ~dfastly ata 
hoarding he was passing. He smiled almost in spitz of himself as 
he discovered his error. It was no dream that was sewildering him. 
He had simpiy come upon a shoal of the Boistlyury placards. He 
went on his way. ’ 

tiow Grimshaw, had he been preseut and noticed this incident, 
would have congratulated himeeti upvu t.45 triumphant manifesta- 
tion of his rable system of billing! The secre: of his manage-- 


ment and his success. 
(To be con#Maued.) 
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ENGAGED WITH THE ENEM zy, 


AT NOON, JUNE 


RVELLOUS MacuINF.—One of the most curious instruments in the Great 
ion isa machine exhibited by Mr. Peters for microscopic writing, which is infinitely 
oderful than Mr. Whitworth’s machive for measuring the millionth of an inch, 
xeited such astonishment in 1851. With this machine of Mr. Peters, it is stated, that 
ds, “Matthew Marshall, Bank of England,” can be written in the two-and-a-half 
h of an inch in length, and it is actually said that calculations made on this data 
at the whole Bible can be written 22 times in the space of a square inch. We must 
detailed description of this most extraordinary loctrument to another occasion, 
ot ourselves now with simply saying that the words to be written microscopically 
nin pencil, in ordinary characters, on a sheet of paper at the bottom of the instru- 
Putthe pencil with which this is done communicates, by a series of levers and gimbals, 
pther minute pencil and tablet at the top, by means of which the ordinary writing of 





FRIDAY, JUNE 27. 
































28.—From a Sxercu py our Srecian Artist, Mr. Witt1am WaAvp. 


the pencil and the pencil for the microscopic writing both move in 
unison, though the motion of the latter is so graduated that a stroke 


amillionth of an inch at the top, the shape and character of both 
marks being nevertheless precisely alike in outline. 
of course, the microscopic writing at the top is only visible under 

owerful magnifiers, and the object of the machine is chietly to mark 
Cobusien with certain minute a don for the prevention of forgery. 
Such a precaution, no doubt, would prove an effectual stopper on coun- 
terfeit notes, if only all tradesmen supplied themselves with micro- 
scopes to examine them, just ag a little ordinary care would now detect 
any forgery. 


From a Skercn py ove Specia, Aptist, Mz. Wuiiam Wavp. 
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A Scene rn Cormnrn.—A Cincinnati merchant thus de- 


A I | scribes an incident attending the entry of the National army into Corinth : 
of a quarter of an inch at the bottom is only a stroke of a quarter of | «« The town, occupied, underwent a small miniature pillage, and of all 


| the scenes of merriment I ever saw, I never saw one hall so much en- 
joyed, I saw a lot of soldiers who had hitched a specim*n of the mule 


kind to the town hearse, which was wending its wa 
with spoils, and several soldiers on each side of the 
along as pall bearers!” 


In Brazil the common form of introduction is said to be 
as follows: “ Sir, allow me to introduce to your acquaintance my friend 
Mr. Jones. If he steals anything I am accountable.” 
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THE MOUND CITY. 
BY CHARLES D. GABRDETTE. 
“ Now, gallant Kelty, hold han 
You've done cntigh touey, * 
And giw: my Indiana braves 


A chay.ce to show these lords of slaves 
Tn minutes’ bayonet play !” 


Thus, hyo the hissing shot and shell 
Stuut Fitch’s signal tiew; 
The swarthy gunners ceased their toil, 
And, recking with the battle moil, 
Mute s the panting crew. 


There was a moment’s wild suspense, 
While many a straining glance 
From eyes bloodshot with combat burnod, 
In rays of focal fire, rull turned 
Upon our troops’ advance. 


One moment st ly still they stood: 
Then, through the iambent air, 

As if a thousand fiends astride 

Of every suiphurous cloud did ride, 
In ng triumph there, 


A ngee demon ball swooped down, 
Rending the battle gloom, 

As a the rifts of thunderous sky, 

Kent by Heaven’s dread artillery, 
Flames down the bolt of doom, 


It struck. There was one hideous crash, 
One long demoniae scream— 

Oh, God! the nightinare of a life, 

Red with the massacre of strife, 
To this were one soft dream! 


Oh, sight to wring hot tears of blood 
From eyes all strange to tears; 

Oh, sounds to bid dead pulses leap, 

And, in a single heart-pang, heap 
The agony of years! 


A hundred danntlese men, and more, 
Stood there in pride but now; 
A hundred souls in Heaven they claim, 
With “ hero-martyr” writ in flaine 
On each translucent brow! 
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There is another strain to sing, 
Divinely soft and low, 

Of hearths all ashen, cold and lone, 

Ot homes, through whose oim halle a moan 
Like the sad night-wind doth go. 

Alns for these, and thrice alas! 
Yet shall they kiss the rod: 

There isa a4 rene the grave 

For those—their hallowed dead—who gave 
Their lives to Freedom’s God! 


A STORY OF THE SEA. 


a a 








** Do I believe in mermaids?” said old Captain Saltwater, 
stirring his punch and beaming upon us from the fragrant mist 
which arose from the great glass befure him. ‘Do I believe in mer- 
maids? Ofcourse ldo. Long ago, when I went to sea as a cabin 
boy, I’ve heard them singing many and many a moonlight night so 
that I could scarcely lie stili in my hammock, and have watched over 
the side oftener than 1 can tell you for the gleaming of their white 
arms and the floating of the sea-gree: hair they are so proud of. 
They’ ve left off troubling me now, for I’m old and tough as sea water 
can make me; and even if it was of any use, they wouldn't think me 
a prize worth capturing; but then when my heart was soft and my 
cheek like a peach with the down upon it, they could never leave me 
alone, but were always beckoning and singing to me. If I hadn't 
had a good old mother that I was too fond of to forsake for any flesh 
and blood woman in the world, let alone a mermaid, I’ve no doubt 
I should have been among the coral caves to-night instead of here, 
my dears. 

“* Mermaids! bless you, you’re not half up to their arts; they have 
a way (I’m sure of it) of getting rid of the fishy part of ’em and 
coming out on land for all the world like Christian women. I’ve met 
them miles and miles away from the ocean, looking as modest and 
blushing as much as they could if they’d been what they seemed to 
be. ButI knew them; nothing could deceive me. I always saw 
the sea in theireyes. Blue eyes, and very pretty ones; but when 
you least expected it, that deep sea-green would rise from behind 
them or creep over them somehow, and you would see the mermaid 
look in a moment. 

“It was a kind of natural instinct with me, and I never could teach 
any one my secret. Ah! I wish I could have taught it to Ralph 
Hawthorne, but he always laughed at me whenever I spoke of such 
things. He hadn't been brought up a sailor, d’ye see, but had been 
to college, and learnt to explain everything away until he believed 
nothing. Corpselights he called ‘electricity,’ and ‘Mother Carey’s 
chickens’ a superstition; and as for the sea serpent, he actually had 
the audacity to tell old Tom Pipes, a man who had sailed salt water 
for 40 years, that he must have dreamt he saw it close to the rock of 
Gibraltar, because the creature was fabulous. The sea serpent 
fabulous! He might as well have told old Tom he lied. 

“Howsomever, the lad’s education was to blame for these things, 
and he was to be pitied for not being taught what he ought to have 
known, and I was just as fond of him as though he had been my own 
brother. Son, is more like it—for he was very young and there was 
years between us. He was the best messmate when he was off his 
hobby that I ever met with, and he made the Cousin Kitty ring again 
with the old sea songs he was so fond of singing on bright moonlight 
nights. 

“The Cotsin Kitty was the ship in which we sailed, and of which 
he waspartowner. I had named her after a little cousin of my own, 
who half bewitched me when I was a lad, and I was as fond of her as 
I could have been of her namesake, the living cousin Kitty, if it had 
been written in Life’s log book that I was to be moored alongside of 
her. I could never have borne that a man I did not like should be 
part owner of that vessel. 

“ Our first voyage together was to the East Indies, and we had 
terrible weather coming Lome; and were in scenes that proved what 
stuff the men were made off. Ralph came out pure gold, and showed 
that college hadn’t spoiled him, and we were tact friends from that 
time; for when I like a man, d’ye see, I stick to him, and J liked 
Ralph more than I can tell. 

“ He had hair that clung in great black rings ail about his neck 
and temples, an olive skin, and eyes such as I have never seen on 
any other living thing except a seal. You may laugh, but though 

«they talk about gazelle’s eyes in poetry, they don’t compare with 
those of a seal—great, brown, loving, imploring things, with a soul 
behind them as sure as I’m a sivner. 

“‘ He was so handsome, that when we passed the reef where the 
mermaids lay in wait, I used to be afraid to see him looking down 
into the water. Those creatures are bold for all they're shy, d’ye 
— and I didn’t know but that they might make a spring at fmm 

earry him off by main force if stratagem feiled them. Perhaps 
were daunted by his great brown eyes, for he never even heard 

ms War my dears, Ralph Hawthorne and [ had sailed together 
four good years, and he was as dear to me as my own son could have 
been, when coming across from Liverpool to New York we met the 

Worst storm that the Cousin Kitty had ever weathered through. 

J never quite gave her up, but there were moments when | began to 
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| think that I and my good ship would be lying beneath the water to- 

gether before the sun rose over it. For it was in the middle of the 

second night that the storm was et its worst, and with pitch-black 

water all around and a sky blacker os overhead, we were beaten 

a rocked and driven es though the air were full of unseen 
emons. 

“We had passengers on board, and though they were all fastened 
down below we could hear the women’s shrieks above the roaring of 
the wind and the breaking of the waves. Women, d’ye see, were 
never meant to leave dry land. I’d rather see anything on board of 
a vessel than a woman. 

‘‘ By dawn the storm had abated, and the Cousin Kitty had acted 
like a queen, so Ralph and I went down to cheer the passengers up. 
When we told them we were out of danger, they squalled for joy, 
just as they had squalled for fear a little while before. The women 
folks were sulky with me, because when they were at their loudest 
the night before I beat upon the doors with a belaying pin, and told 
"em if they didn’t hold their tongues I’d let the ship sink just to 
drown their voices. But they all clustered about Ralph as though 
they wanted to kiss him, and he, the rascal, looked at them out of 
his great seal-brown eyes as though he were in love with every girl 
on board. 

“Somehow he quieted them, and those who were sick went back 
to their staterooms, and those who were well enough sat down to 
breakfast, and there was as much peace as could be expected with 
petticoats on board at all. Well, when we had settled that job we 
went on board again. The clouds were clearing off, and there 
seemed to be a prospect of pleasant weather, but straight ahead of 
us we saw a sight that made my heart ache—the wreck of a hand- 
some vessel stranded on a rock, and going fa+t to pieces. We saw 
no one upon her; ail hands had left her, we supposed, for the boats 
when she began to part. She had been a handsome French-built 
vessel, and the name upon her side was L’Esperance. It made 
ie think of the Cousin Kitty, as the sight of another man’s dead 
child makes a man think of his own living one, and I wondered who 
the captain wae, and how he felt when he left his hope to go down 
into the dark waters without him. For L’Ksperance means Hope, 
yom know, my dears, better than I do, and it was awful to see that 

right word written in golden letters above the broken hulk that 
hadn’t so much as an anchor left to it. 

“Doubtful as it seemed, we thought there might be some poor 

soul clinging somewhere to the wreck, and Ralph Hawthorne and 
I with half a dozen hands went out ina boat to look at her. It 
seemed plain in a few moments that she was quite deserted, and we 
were going back to the Cousin Kitty again, when Ralph frightened 
me by springing upon the boat 2d over the side in a moment. 
“*The mermaids have got him at last!’ 7 shouted, but before the 
words were out of my lips he was swimming alongside with some- 
thing white in his strong young arms. 
***Take her, for Heaven’s sake!’ he cried, and then I knew that 
it was a woman whom he held, and a drowned one, for if she had 
been living she would have clung to him until she dragged him 
down along with her to Davy Jones’s locker. They will do it; you 
can’t save a woman from drowning unless she is senseless, ell, 
we took the poor ghing on board, and after a deal of fuss, with all 
the lady passengers in the way, pretending to help and doing worse 
than nothing, brought breath back to the poor little body. The first 
use she nade of it was to scream for ‘mon pere’ and * Alphonse,’ 
until I began to think we were wrong in bringing her to life and 
misery, for there was little doubt but that the two she called for 
were re amongst the seaweed together. 

“In a day or two she grew quieter, and then she told us in pretty 
broken Lnglish such a pitiful little story of the white-haired old 
father and the young lover soon to be a husband, and the storm and 
the darkness and the awful separation. She made me cry like a 
baby, and Ralph Hawthorne’s eyes were browner and more seal-like 
as he listened. 

“She cume on deck before the voyage was over every afternoon, 
and used to sit looking down into the water for hours and hours to- 
gether. The lady passengers made a pet of her, and Ralph Haw- 
thorne was like a brother to the little thin . 
** As for myself, I had resolved that she should never want a friend 
while I lived. So when we arrived at the end of our voyage I took 
her to my sister Margaret, and told her the story. I was old and 
had no children, and Meg took a fancy to the girl, so when I sailed 
again I left her safe in moorings, and she kissed me as a daughter 
might when we parted. Adele she said was her name, and she 
would call me Monsieur le Capitaine, which I, not being French, 
didn’t like. 
“‘T never in all my life knew Ralph to be so silent as he was upon 
that voyage. He was not himself in —— except that he did 
his duty, as he always did, like a man. I puzzled over the change 
more than I can tell you. At last, as he sat in the moonlight one 
a looking at the sparkles on the dark waves, I went to him and 
said, 
“** What has been the matter with you all this time, Ralph ?” 
He looked up with a start, and made no answer at first, but after 
a while he opened his lips and uttered one word only. ‘That one 
word was ‘ Adele.’ 
. w understood it all now, and I laughed as I slapped him on the 
ack, 
***So it’s Adele,” said I. ‘ Well, you’ve been sly enough about 
it. So you’re to take my little beauty from me, are you ?” 
“‘ He shook his head, and looked up at me with his great seal-like 
eyes. 
““*No,” he said, “she will not say I may. Her heart is with that 
young lover of hers who was lost when L’Esperance became a 
wreck, and she cares nothing for me.’ 
“«* Nonsense,’ I answered; ‘I never heard of a woman being con- 
stant to the living, let alone the dead.’ 

‘* *She will be,’ he said, and his eyes wandered to the dark waves 
again, and he did not speak another word. 

“I said no more at that time, but when we were at home again I 
went to see my little French daughterling and talked to her about it. 
At first she sobbed for poor Alphonse, but by-and-bye she dried her 
eyes and owned to liking Ralph, though she did nct love him. 

“«* Liking is enough,’ said I; ‘love will come when you are spliced, 
and as I stand in the place of a father to you, I think you ought to 
do as I say, and make Ralph Hawthorne happy.’ 

“I spoke as I did because I knew that Preach girls were used to 
having their matches made for them by their parents, and that the 
speech would have great weight with her. 

‘She took my hand and kissed it. ‘I must obey,’ she said, ‘ but 
I shall never, never be happy with Monsieur Ralph; my heart is in 
the ocean with Alphonse.’ 

“T said nothing, for d’ye see I thought the speech meant nothing 
but a little woman’s co quetry. 

“They were married in six months, and I sailed for the first time 
for years without Ralph Hawthorne. y 
his wife to see me. She was beautiful in her white dress, with her 
golden hair coiled in great braids about her shapely head, but she 
was very pale and her long lashes drooped as sadly as ever over her 
large eyes. That was one peculiarity about those eyes of hers. 
They were so shadowed that I never had been able to tell what color 
they were. Now, when I bent over her, and had both of her little 
hands in one of my own, she lifted them and looked full at me for the 
first time. The sight froze my blood. They were blue and beautiful, 
but out of them, ove: them, from behind them I could see the sea. 
It was there as pla.nly as the eyes themselves was that delicate 
sea-green shadow, and I knew all at once. The story of the ship- 
wreck was a lie; ‘ Alphonse’ and ‘ mon pére’ were fictions. It was a 
preconcerted plan hatched amongst the coral reefs. Ralph Haw- 
thorne’s wife was a mermaid. Instead of kissing her I flung her 
from me. 

***] know you,’ I cried before I knew what I was saying ; ‘go back 
. the sea from whence you came, you French mermaid; you belong 
there.” 

‘And she uttered a scream, and crying, ‘Ah, mon Dieu! if I 
only could,” fell fiinting to the floor. 

I thought it was all over between Ralph and I after ¢hat, for he 
told me I was mad, and bade me leave his house, but I wouldn’t go. 
““*No, my lad,’ I said, ‘no, you'll need your eld friend more 
with a mermaid for a wife than you would if you had married a 
fiesh and blood Christian woman.’ 

“ After a while, when she had come out of her swoon, and was 
lying white and beautiful as any water lily in his arms, Ralph made 
it up with me, though d’ye see I had to pecjure myself by saying 
it, was all a joke (as though she didn’t know better). My excuse 
is that I did it for the lad's sake. So I stayed and went to the 








house often after that, and though I watched Ralph’s mermaid wife 
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When I came back he brought 4 





mermaid ought to be encouraged,’ and next time I came from sea J 
brought her a lot of shells and china enough to stock her pantry. 
She never seemed to care for the china, but she would sit for hours 
with tho shells in her lop, dreaming over them and hoiding them 
to her eer to hear the roaring of the ses. She said they bronght it 
close to her, and I suppose they did. But she was very mild and 
sweet, and if I could have seen a child of Ralph’s upon her bosom 
I think I could have forgotten that she wasa mermaid. But two 
years’passed by, and nu buby came to look up into her sea-blue eyes 
With seal-like brown eyes like those of Ralph, and I was not quite 
at rest with all her sweetness. , : 

“On the 25th of June—no matter in what year—the Cousin Kitty 
sailed for France, and Ralph Hawthorne and his wife were on board 
her. She i> seems had longed to see her native land again = pre- 
tence I knew), and Ralph told me with tears in his eyes that she 
would die if she did not go to the France she loved so dearly. I 
could have told him that it was the sea for which his wife pined, and 
which she could live without no longer. 

“T tackled her with it the ffrst day she came on board. 

“You don’t care for the sea, Adele,’ said I; ‘you are pining for 
the ocean, I’m certain.’ 

““*- Yes,’ she answered softly; ‘but, dear monsieur, do not tell 
Ralph, for it would grieve him, and he is too good to grieve.’ 

“«* Never fear,’ saidI. ‘Somebody or other says, where ignorance 
is bliss ’tis folly to be wise, and he was right. I'll sey nothing to 
the lad.’ And I kept the mermaid’s secret. 

‘Ralph went as a passenger this time, and spent every moment 
in petting his lily of a wife. Hour efter hour he would spend read- 
ing to her, her head lying on his shoulder all the while, but I never 
saw her lay it there voluntarily. She was obedient to him, butas cold 
as the water from whence she came. The old merman of a father, 
who got up the match among the coral reefs, had made a mistuke. 
The love was all on Ralph’s side. The ocean was as calm all the 
way, until what I shall tell you came to pass, as though oil had been 
poured upon it, and she was always looking down into the water 
with her sea-grern eyes, and her skin grew more and more tran- 
sparent and her little wrists smaller every day. — 

* At last, one bright morning, we came in sight of the very rock 
upon which we had seen L’Esperance stranded three years before, 
and from the foot of which Ralph Hawthorne had picked up his 
mermaid wife. We were becalmed there, and such a calm I never 
knew. There was not breeze enough to lift a thistledown, and sk 
and water were both red-hot. The moon looked like a copper shield, 
and all night long it was so bright that you could see every object as 
plainly as at daybrexk. On the first of these awful nights Adele 
came to me, as I stood leaning over the side, and said, in her own 
clear voice, 

‘* ¢ Monsieur, will you tell me if those are the rocks ?” 

‘««The rocks ?’ I asked, pretending not to understand her, though 
I did. 

‘«* Where the ship struck—where L’Esperance went down,’ she 
said, and I answered, 

“6 Yes.’ 

‘«*T thought so,’ said she, ‘for listen, monsieur: a moment ago I 
saw Alphonse, white and wan, with seaweed tangled in his hair, 
beckoning to me from the water yonder.’ 

“She looked so wild and spirit-like as she spoke, that i was not 
sure but that she would melt into the sea until I had her by the arm, 
and felt solid flesh and bone beneath my fingers. 

“¢Go to your stateroom, child,’ I said; ‘ you are feverish.’ 

‘‘But all the while she was colder than an icicle, and I knew it. 
Adele went to her stateroom and Jay there all night. The next day 
she did not rise, but Ralph was not alarmed, for she said she was 
not ill, but only weary. I knew then, as I know now, that she 
wanted to keep out of the temptation, which the sight of the sea 
was to her. 

“ All this while we were becalmed within sight of those fatal rocks, 
and the sun went down upon the second day without the prospect of 
a breeze. 

“It was night. Twelve bells had struck, and the watch on deck 
were changing places with those who had been sleeping. I was too 
anxious to rest, and stood talking to the man at the whecl. My 
back, you understand, was toward the staterooms, and I was only 
aware of what had happened when he let go the wheel, and shouted, 
in a horrified voice, 

* «She’s overboard!’ 

*¢ Who is overboard ?’ I screamed. 

“‘ But the men, who were rushing to let down a boat, could not 
tell me. A female figure had been seen to glide, ghost-like, across 
the deck and spring wildly over the side in an instant. 

“I went straight to Ralph’s stateroom—the pillow beside him was 
empty—and I wakened him from the last sweet sleep he ever knew 
to tell him that Adele was gone. 

We never found her body. I never thought we should, for d’ye 
see we could not get at the coral caves under the sea; but I only 
spoke a few words of comfort to poor Ralph; it was no time to vex 
him, his heart was sore enough already. Adele had left a note upon 
her pillow with Ralph's name upon it, and in it were these words: 


“«* Forgive me, you who have been so kind to me. I sin in leay- 
ing youonly less than in ever having given myself to you while my 
heart was in the sea. I have seen Alphonse by our bedside .every 
night. Yesterday he beckoned to me from the water. He waits: 
the very ship stands still that I may go. I dure not stay. Adicu, 
and forget me. 


“This was all. We had no need to linger near those rocks 
longer, for a breeze sprung up the moment she was gone, and by 
daylight we were miles away—miles from those fata] rocks, and my 
own Rendoome lad lay raving on his pillow, and did not even know 
me as I bent above him. 

“We made the voyage, and were on our homeward way, and still 
there was no change in him. With his beautiful eyes for ever open, 
he babbled of Adele, always, always of the mermaid he had nursed 
in his warm bosom. 

“Again on our return we neared the rocks where L’Esperance 
had stranded, and once more we were becalmed. The ship was 
waiting for something, and I guessed what it was, for Ralph grew 
weaker every day. 

“« At last, late in the summer afternoon, [ heard him utter my 
name in his own dear voice, and flew to him. 

** His eyes were glazing, but they turned lovingly towards me, and 
he stretched out his hand. 

“Good-bye, dear friend,” he said. “‘I am going tothe sea, to 
meet Adele,” and then his fingers tightened about mine, and bend- 
ing down to kiss him I saw all was over. 

“We buried him in the ocean when the moon was high above the 

ship, and I could fancy faces in the waves, and see white arms 
stretched up to catch the beautiful thing we lowered into the waves. 
‘“When the mermaids had what they waited for they let go of the 
bottom of the ship, and she sailed on again. 
“I’ve been upon the sea ever since, but I never care to go in that 
direction. It would be very hard to pass those rocks where L’Es- 
perance was stranded, and where Ra!ph’s hope and Ralph, who was 
my own, went down to meet her wreck amongst the mermaids.” 








A Printer’s Story.—‘“ It was a pretty extensive ‘ breach 
of the peace’ that battle at Shiloh,” writes a Chieago printer from his 
prison at Macon, Ga, “ The roar of musketry from six in the morning 
till night sounded like an immenee weterfall. No cessation, no rest— 
continual and desperate fighting. Dead men lay literally in heaps. In 
some places where the wounded lay the brush caught fire, and we could 
hear them scream as the flames reached them. I shudder when I think 
of it. Another remarkable ieature of the battle was the number of dead 
negroes lying about in secesh uniform, Draw your own inference. I 
have seen negroes with guus in their hands acting as sentries. No 
cotton is allowed to be rvised this year—the atiention of planters being 
iven chiefly to corn. No more wii-key can be cistilled in the Con- 

racy. Whiskey is scirce. Everything is +carce—but the guard. I 
would like to make myself scarce, but the guard is in the way, and they 
have a strong proclivity for shooting if a ‘ Yankre’ crosses their beat. 
They shot at somebo 'y who tried to escape list night ; !ooked at it in tl e 
morning, end ound it was the fence. e have facilities for bathing 
here, and the men avail themselves of the chance. To-day I dil m 
washing (one shir), hung it 4 A the grass and stood guard over it till 
dry. Somebody muy think it hard to have only one but I console 
myself by thinking that many of us have none.” 


Tuer Farmer’s Journal says that “there is great art in 
making good cheese.” Yes, fresh cheese is an admirable production of 
art, and a very old one is often a rare specimen of “ animated nature.” 


Vanity Fair thinks that “leaves of absence are leaves 





I must say I saw no harm in her, So I said te myself, ‘A reformed 


least becoming to a warrior’s brow,” 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO,, 


Late W. FORSYTH & CO., 
100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD PENS, 
BRACELETS, LOOKETS, RINGS, GENTs’ PINS, 
SLEEVE-BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., ETC., 
ETC., 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to 
value, and not to be puid for till you know what you 
ure to get. Send for Circular containing full list 
and particulars, Send 25 cts. for a Certificate. 

Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 

each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed 

up and mixed ; and when ordered, are taken out with- 
out regard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving ail 

a fair chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will 

sce what you can have, and then it is at your option to 

send one dollar and take the article or not. 

In all transactions by mail we shall charge for for- 
warding the Certificates, paying postage, aud doing 
the business, 25 cts. cach, which must be inclose 
when the Certificate is sent for. Five Certificates will 
be sent for $1, eleven for $2, thirty for $5, sixty-five 
for $10, and one hundred for $15. 

AGENTS.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed 
10 cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided 
their remittance amounts to $1. Agents wi'l collect 
25 ets. for every Certificate and remit 15 cts to us, 
either in cash or postage stamps. Great caution sheuld 
be used by our correspondents in regard to giving 
their correct address, Town, County aud State. 
Address J.H. WINSLOW & Co., 

P. O. Box 5029 208 Broadway, New York. 

N. b.—We wish it distinctly understood that all 
articles of Jewellery not giving perfect satisfaction 
can be returned aud the money refuuded. 357 


Commercial Travellers and Agents 
Wanted to Sell our 


25 Cent Portfolio Package. 


Contents—18 Sheets Note Paper, 18 Envelopes, 1 
Penholder, 1 Pen, 1 Pencil, 1 Blotting Pad, 100 Recipes, 
1 War Hymn, 5 En avings, 1 New Method for Com} 
puting Interest, 9 Fashionable Designs for Marking 
Letters, 4 for Undersleeves, 2 for Collais, 1 for Under- 
skirt, 1 for Embroidered Body and Sleeves, 2 for In- 
fants’ Christening Robes, 1 for Child’s Apron, 1 for 
Child’s Full Dress, 1 for Misses’ Embroidered bress, 
1 for Handkerchiet Border. 1 Penwiper, | for Edging. 
Also one FASHIONABLE ARTICLE OF RICH JEWEL- 
LERY. Ayents nske #10aday. Send stamp for Cir- 
cular of wholesale prices. WIEK & CO., 

Publishers, 43 South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Sample 50 cts. 00 





Summer Retreats. 
THE RURAL RESORT 
TRENTON FALLS, 
Near Utica, New YORK STATE, 
Is now open for the accommodation of visitors. 
MICHAEL MOORE, Proprietor. 
THE CLARENDON HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
Was opened on the 5th June. 
WILLIAM DORLON, 
Late of the Mansion House, Troy, N. Y 
JAMES WILLIS, 
PROPRIETOR OF 
THE NEPTUNE HOUSE, 
NEW ROCHELLE, WESTCHESTER CounTY, N. Y., 
Is now prepared te receive his Friends and Patrons at 
his Commodious and Well-appointed Hotel, where 


they will find the same desirab] » accommodations and 
comfort for which it has hitherto been distinguished. 





Cc. B. MOON, 
Lake House, Saratoga, N. ¥., 


Is prepared to entertain his visitors with the most 
recherché dinners, choicest viands and finest wines, at 
his delightful Summer Resort. His beautiful fairy 
craft, the Addie Sinith, is always at the service of those 
who delight in aquatic excursions. 0000 


$80 per Month.—Agents Wanted in every 
town. It is something new and of real value. For 
particulars address, wit stamp, 

357 J. 8. PARDEE, Binghamton, N. Y. 


$—-Agents Wanted—T» sell 15 newly Patented 
Articles. Profits large. Make 0 perday. Fomeice 
25 ects. Send Stamp for Circular. 8S. W. RICE & 
CO., 434 Chestnut Be., Philadelphia, Pa. 357-58 


“To ALL WANTING FARMS. 


Large and thriving Settlement of VINELAND. Rich 
Soil, Good Crops of Wheat, Corn, Peaches, ete., to be 
seen, Only 30 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful 
climate, 20 acres tract at from $15 to $20 per acre, 
payable within four years. Good schools and society, 
Hundreds are acttling. Apply toCHAS.K LANDIS, 
P. M., Vineland, Cumberland Co., New Jersey. Re- 
port of Solon Robinsou and Vineland Rural sent free. 


From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Ld, Tribune: 


“It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in un 
almost level positiou, aud suitable condition for plea- 
sant farming, that we know of this side of the —— 








prairies.” 357 
ELLIOT’S POCKET REVOLVER. 
er ecu nes GE 4 A_ MOST POWERFUL 





eo, AEM which can be carried 
aE: constantly about the person 
without inconvenience or 
danger. Length four inches 
scareely more than that of 
the barrels. Itis the most 
compact, safe and powerful 
Pocket Revolver ever made ; weighs only eight ounces, 
charged with cartridges, which can be purchased in 
hardware stores, cach barrel rifled, gal twist and 
sighted. Will penetrate one inch of pine at 150 yards. 
By Send for Illustrated Circular. 
Retail price, Plated Frame, with 100 cartridges, $10 00 
- ‘* “Blued Frame, “ “ “ 95 
T. W: MOORE, 
42% Broadway, New York, 


Trade supplied, 


TIFFANY & CO., 
LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 

Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
Ware, Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Ardcles of Art 
eud Luxury. 

NO. 650 Broavwar, New Yore. 
Hiouse In Paris, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 


Gold! Gold! 


ULL Instructions in Ventriloquism, and 
how to win fhe undying love of the opposite sex, 
sent by mail to any person for’ cts. Address 
oot J. FP. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Ilinois, 





WHOLESALE 


one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United 8 


sists, in part, of 


FURNITURE ! FURNITURE ! ! 


AND RETAIL. 


-DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(Formenrty H. P. Decraar,) 
NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No, 65 Chrystie Street-—making 


tates, 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash, Their stock con 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES, a 
large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


JENNY LIND AND EXTENSION POST BEDSTEADS, 


Five feet wide, especially for the Southern Trade, 
w@ Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented. 





$-Something New.—AGENTS WANTED, Lo- 
eal and Travelling, to sell 25 new articles of rare 
merit. Sales and profits large. Samples 25 cts. In- 
close stamp. RICE & CO., N. Y., or Chicago, Ill. 


“Finkle & Lyon” Sewing Machine Co., 
538 Broadway, N. Y. 

Five things to consider in buying a Sewing Ma- 
chine: 

ist—Is it simple and easily understood ? 

2d—Is it durable and easily kept in order? 

sd—Is it adapted to great range of work? 

4th—Does it do its work well? 

6th—Is it protected from patent litigation ? 

To all of which we answer in the affirmative as to 
our Machine, and further say that 

We warrant every Machine we sell to give better 
satisfaction than any other, or we will refund the 
money. «iease call and examine, or send for a Circu- 
lar, waich, with price list and samples of work, will 
be sent by mailfree. Agents wanted. 0000 





The Barly Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Luug and Hygienic Institute. 
A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous Debility, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids, the mysterious and hidden causes 
for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion, 
z= Fait not to send two red Stampe aud vbtein this 
book. Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Troy Lung end Hygienic Institute 
and Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Thront and 
Lungs, No. % Fifth St., Troy, N.Y. 457-50 





BALLARD’S PATENT BREECH-LOADING RIFLE. 





This Arm is entirely new, and is universally ae- 
knowledged to be the nearest to perfection of any 
Breech-loading Rifle ever made. Length of Barrel, 24 
inches; weight of Rifle, 7 pounds, Size of Calibre 
adapted to Nos,’32, 38, aud 44 Copper Water-proof 
Cartridges, ABo 


Prescott’s Cartridge Revolvers. 


The 8 in., or Navy Size, carries a Ball weighing 38 
to the Ib., and the No. 3%, or 4 in. Revolver, « Ball 80 
tothe lb. By recent experiments made in the Army, 
these Revolvers were pronounced the best and most 
effective weapons in use. 

For particulars call or send for a Cireujar to 

MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agents, 
No. 262 Broadway, New York, 





AGENTS!—YOU MUST ENOW 
The reason why our Packages sell so well is because 
we have added to our Mammoth Prize Packages 
THE NEW NATIONAL TAX LAW. 
Everybody desires to know what they ure taxed, 
As everybody will buy a Package, our Package con- 
tains 24 sheets of Paper, 24 Envelopes (4 different 
kinds), besides Pencils, Penholders, Steel Pens, Blot- 
ting Papers, Games, Recipes and a Mirror of Frehion 
for Ladies. We waut Agents everywhere. Send for 
Cireulars. W. H. CATELY & CO., 

357 102 Nassau St., New York. 


Catarrh !—Dr. GoopaLr’s CATARRH REMEDY 
penetrates to the very seat of this terrible disease, and 
exterminates it, root and branch. Price $1. Send a 
stamp fora pamphict. Depot, 612 Broadway, 307 





Comfort and Cure for the Ruptured. 
SENT FREE OF CHARGE. 
Address Box 788, New York P.O. 


357-00 


. Choice Vocal Duets, 


With Piano Accompaniment. 

Tue SHowrn or Pea cs, containing the most 
beautiful Duets for Two Sopranos, Soprano and Alto 
Soprano and Tenor, Soprano and Bass, and Tenor and 
Bass. Arranged with an Accompaniment for the 
Pianoforte. Price $2, on receipt of which it will be 
sent by mail, postpaid. OLIVER DITSON & CO,, 
Publishers, Boston. 357 





JAMES PARRISH, E 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 
323 CANAL STREET, near Broapway, N.Y. 
SUPERIOR SHIRTS made to measure, $18, $21 
and $24 per Dozen. 

FAMILY SUPPLY STORE 


of Bosoms, Collars and Wristbands, for Shirtmaking, 
at reduced prices. 556-63 


SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 


171 Nassau Sr., New Yorg, 
General Agent for Publishers, Newsdealers 
and Booksellers. 


Everything required by the trade supplied at the 
lowest rates, 000 

















IN PRESS: 


NEARLY READY, 


INCIDENTS 


OF THE 


IN 


Corvin WwawrnR 
AMERICA. : 


ONE HUNDRED PAGES, LARGE 8VO. 
Part 1, Profusely and Elegantly Illustrated, will 
be ready in a few days. Price Twenty-five Cents, 
FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
\ 19 City Hall Square, New York. 





C. A. BALDWIN, Arkport, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted !—Large Engraving of Gen. 
McClellan and Staff, 24 by 30 Inches 50 cts. by mall. 
KO-9 





4,317 


PIECES OF ASSORTED JEWELLERY FOR $50. 
& CO., Providence, R. I. 


A. W. HARRISON, Philadelphia. 


Circulars, 38 ots. per 1,000. 


equally low rates. Send a 3-cent stamp for 


Nos. 28, 30 and 32 Cuntre St.,, cor. 
30-02 


Trade List sent free. Address SALISBURY BRO. 
355-58 


eee 


Commercial Travellers Wanted.—Large 


Commission; honorable business, Circular Sent. 
A6-55 


Business Cards, 75 cts. ver 1.000. 


Bill Heads, first-class, $5 per Ream. 
Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, and everything from 
a mere speck of « Label to a mammoth Poster, at 


trated Catalogue and Price List of all kinds of Print 
ing. T. R. DAWLEY, New Printing Establishment, 
ie St., New York. 


Revised 


my Illus- 





wy 


Proyal Havana Lottery, 


est price paid for Spanish Doubloon 





ONDUCTED by the Spanish Government. 
J Prizes cashed and information fuinished, High- 


8. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No, 16 Wall St., N.Y. 





or Moustacties P 
M* Onguent will force them to 


stain or injury to 
post free, to 4 address on receipt of an 


Vo You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 


grow heavily in 
six weeks (upos the smoothest face) without 
he skin, Price $1—sent by mail, 


AHAM, 109 Nassau St., New York, 







10,000 Watchga for sale at 
wholesale prifs. Silver 
Hunting case Levers, worth 


by Ts po Ciren ‘ar. 
J, L. FERGUSON. 
208 Broadway, N. 


¥. 





‘SHHOLVM 





CARD ALBUMS, 


PATENT. 

Public Notice is hereby given, that all infringements 
of the Letters Patent ted by the Uni States 
Patent Office, at Wagh’ n,*to F. R. Grume., of 
Geneva, Switzerland, for a new and useful improve- 
ment in PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, commonly 
known as CARDKALBUMS, w'll be prosecuted to the 
extent of the law. These improvements, patented by 
Mr. Grumel, comprise all that is at present sold in 
this market, under the denomination of Card Albums. 
So many nents have occurred on Mr. Grumel’s 
Patent, by publishers and others in the Uni ed States, 
that Mr. Grumel has instructed us to take immediate: 
le st infringers ; oa 
we have instru our counsel, D. & T. McMahon, 

8., 271 Broadway, to commence sults at law and in 

against violators of Mr. Grumel’s rights. 

r. Grumel has, by articles of attorn»y, duly au- 
Segtioaee constitu us his Sole Agents in the 
United States for the sale of rights, under his Letters 
Patent, to manufacture rnd sei 4 also for the sale 
of his’ celebrated PHOTOGRAPHIC CARD — L- 

» Many specimens of which can be 


our , 
C. D. FREDRICKS & CO., 587 Broadway, 
H1-4’ Agents for F. R. Grumel, for the U. 8. 


eee 


“GET THE BEST.” 
AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
THISTLE & CO.’S 


25 and 10 Cent Entirely New Prize Station- 
ery Packages. 
They are the largest, best and cheapest manufac- 





tured. Send for Circular eo particulars. 
Mailed free, THISTLE & CO. 
357 128 and 130 Nassau St., N. ¥. 





$100 per Month Salary—Paid for selling 
the best Sewing Machine extant. Permanent employ- 
ment given. Address, with stamp for return postage, 
H. BALLOU CARTER, Act. Hancock 8. M. Co., 
Haverhill, Mass. 





The Confessions and Experience of 
an Invalid. 


UBLISHED for the benefit and as a warning 

& and rt an fo young men we suffer | 
ervous emature , &e.; sup) 

at the same ttane the means of Belf-Cure. B cue es 3 
has cured himself, after being pu: to gros expense 
through dica] i ition and quackery. By in- 
closing a postpaid addressed envelo’ , Single Copies 
may be had of theauthor, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR 
Eeq., Bedford, Kings County, N. Y. 357-69 


To Nervous Sufferers of both Sexes.— 
A Retired Clergyman having been restored to health 
iu a few days, Tr many years of great nervous euf- 
fering, is willing to assist others by sending (free), on 
the receipt of a postpaid directed envelope, a cory. of 
the prescription used. Direct, the Rev. JOHN M. 
DAGNALL, 186 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 357-69 


Get the Best! 
COOLEY’S CABINET PRINTING PRESS, 
The cheapest and best thing out. 
Send for Circulars, inclosin ~~ 
o-. J. G. COOLEY & CO., No. 1 Spruce 8t., N. Y. 











EXTENSION TABLE 
MANUFACTORY. 
eae. «WM, HEERDT, “teyecrss* 


No. 100 Wooster St., New York. 
Extension Tables in Oak, Black Walnut, M: 
and Rosewood of alt styles and prices, on 
made to order, work warranted, (’rders from 
the coun’ attended to with fidelity and dispatch. 
* A discount allowed to wholesale dealers, 





A. LANGE, 
PICTURE AND LOOKING-GLASS 
FRAMES 
AND 
CORNICES FOR ROOMS, 
MADE TO ORDER, AND RE-GILDING DONE, 
206 William St. cor. Frankfort, New York. 





sense Girections, showing how all may be 
married, irrespective of age, sex or position, 


Box 2,300, 







24 Tunes, and in all styles 

with American Melodies, 
“im Dances, etc., and varying 
mg from $2.00 to $25 


Importer, 21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New 
Musical Boxes repaired. 


| & ry MADE EASY; Or, How to 
WIN A Levan Dontaiaieg plain, common- 
m1. 


prepossessing or otherwise, with a treatise on the art 
of fascinating any person you wish—e curious, scien- 
tific experiment which never fails. Free for 2 cts. 
Address T. WILLIAM & CO., Publish 


Philadelphia, 


» WEUSICAL BOXES. 
Pla G 1, 2, 3, 4, 0, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 


20.00, 
M. J. PAILLARD, 


suitably 
whether 


sizes, 
in price 


York. 
000 





Sample Copies mailed for 10 





356 


(Book 186 pages). Retails for 50 cts. 


Address 58 White St., N. Y. 


cts. 





Still Victorious. 





W. BOGLB, 
202 Washington 8t., Boston. 
Inclose postage stamp for reply. 





Bogie’s Electric Hair Dye...........Newly improved, 
Bogle’s Brperte Witieccdeceee Forces Hair to ° 
le’s Balm of Cytherea. . Improves the 


on. 
Surpase all others, cheapest, best and most reliable 


000aw 


¢—A New and Valuable Patent.—Self- 

Acting Circuit Closer for Tel h Keys. The Patent 

right for sale. Send stamp for descriptive Circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 

434 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MURRAY, EDDY & CO.’S 


LOTTERIES | 


AUTHORIZED LY THE STATES OF 


Kentucky 
AND 
Missouri, 


draw daily, in public, under the superintendence o 
sworn Commissioners. 


wa The Managers’ Offices are located at Covington 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missouri. 
PRIZES VARY FROM 


$250 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 
se Olrculars, giving full explanation and the 


to be drawn, will be sent, free of expense 
by etireesing 
MURRAY, EDDY & 0U., Covington, Kentucky; 


OR, 


MURRAY, EDDY & CO., St. Louis, Missouri. 












' 
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THE GREAT REBELLION. 


If you want to know when the War began, 
READ LESLIF’s PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR. 
If you want to know how it has been conducted, 
READ LESLIE’Ss PICTORIAL HIsToRY oF THE WAR. 
If you want to know who led at different battles, 
ReAp LESLIE’s PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR. 
If you want to know how a Camp appears, 
See Lesiie’s PICTORIAL HistoRY or THE WAnk. 
If you want to know how Battles are fought, 
Bee LesLie’s PictoRIAL History or tHE WAR. 
If you want to see how Troops build Bridges, 
See Lesiie’s PicroriAL HistoRY OF PHE WAR. 
If you want to see Foraging Parties, 
See LESLIE’s PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAr 
If you want to know the appearance of a Battle-fleld 
BEE LESLIE’s PICTORIAL HistoRY or THE WAR, 
If you want to know the appearance of a marching 
tant LESLIE’s PICTORIAL HIstoRY OF THE WAR- 
If you want to see Portraits of Brave Men, 
Get LESLIE’s PICTORIAL HisTORY OF THE WAR. 
If you want to look at Soldiers fording Rivers, 
SEE LesLiz’s PICTORIAL HisToRY oF THE WAr, 
If you want to see the Horrors of War, 
See Lesiie’s PicTtoRIAL History OF THE WAR, 
If yu want to know all about the Rebellion, 
Buy Les.ie’s PicToRIAL HistoRY OF THE WAR. 
It is illustrated with SPLENDID PICTURES, 
Maps, Views OF ForTSs, ARSENALS, 
BATTLES, MARCHES, &c. It is printed on 


SHIPs, 
good , from clear ,and is the MOST PERFECT 
and beet illustrated work ever published. It contains 


FULL AND COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE 
w and the most important events are illustrated 
GNIFICENT PICTURES. 
Pais published semi-monthly ; price 25 cts. per part. 
four parte are now y. Sold by all peri- 
odical \e reatenet I ge ot ay od 
City Hall square, New York. Dealers supplied by 
19 Clty Hall Square, Nee INCLAIR TOUSEY 
General Wholesale Agent, 121 Nassau St., N.Y. 


~ ‘TOMES, SON & MELVAIN, 


6 Maiden Lane, New York. 








Dealers in Arms and Mili 
Description. 
RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS. 


Smith & Wesson’s Breech-loading Rifles and Pistols. 
Bacon’s Navy Pistols. 354-70 





Grover & Baker's 
CELEBRATED 
Noiseless Sewing 
Machines, 
Acknowledged to be superior 
to all others, 

495 BROADWAY, NEw Yor«. 


Agencies throughout the 
United States. 0000 





Zands.—TO ALL WANTING Farms, Thriving 
Rich Soil, Mild Climate: see advertise- 
ment of on page 303. 357-600 


LL Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Fortress Monroe, Hatteras Inlet, Port 

a4 all a should be sent, at half 

by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No. 74’ Broad- 

“ay. Sutlers charged low rates, 





FORT MORGAN, MOBILE, JUNE 29,- 


AGENTS—Now is your Time! 
We offer you the 
“NE PLUS ULTRA PRIZE PACKET” 
At unprecedented low prices, surpassing all others 
in quantity and quality, We also offer 
A PREMIUM TO OUR AGENTS. 

Send for Circular. O, HASKINS & CO., 

3570 36 Beekman St., New York, 


os Rich, Rare and Racy,” says the 6 cent 
Monthly of “Kate VAUGH.” The SENSATION 
Novelette, postage fice, for 10 cts.; ten for 70 cts., by 
HAS. HENRY DAY, 
3570 





The Author-l’ublisher, New Haven, Conn, 
THE NEW NATIONAL TAX 
AND TARIFF LAW IN ONE BOOE. 
PRICE ONLY Five CENTS. 

8. C. RicKArps & Co.’s only authorized editions, 
as revise’ and corrected, with all the late amendments 
up to the adjournment of Congress, by the Conference 
Committee at Washington, This is the only Book 
containing the Tariff. See that 8. C, Rickards & Co,’s 
name is on it, Buy no other. For sale by all News- 
dealers. Wholesale at $2 50 per 100, Sent by mail 
for 5 cts. Agents wanted in every town, 

8. C. RICKARDS & CO., Publishers, 

3570 102 Nasgau St., N. Y. 


Read This.—Packages containing Paper, Enve 
lopes, Pencils, Penholders, Steel Pens, Needles, But- 
tons, Combs, Darning-needles, Bodkins, Linen Thread, 
Engravings; also some article of Jewellery. Price 
25 cts, ( ostage 15 cts.) Forparticulars see our new 
Circular, Address JOHN 8, ANDREWS, 110 Sud- 
bury S8t., Boston, Mass. 357-590 





To Consumptives. 


HE Advertiser, having been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple re , after 
having suffered several years with a LuNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, CONSUMPTION, # 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
eopy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, $c. Theonly object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be invaluable, 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
will cost them nothing, and may proveablessing. Par 
ties wishing the prescription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg. Kings Countv. N. Y. 





To Consumptives.—A Preacher of the Gos- 
pel having cured his son of Consumption in its worst 
stages, after being given up to die by the most cele- 
brated physicians, desires to make known the mode 
of cure, which proves successful in every. case to 
those afflicted with Coughs, Colds and Consumption, 
and he ‘w' li send ft free of charge to all who desire it 
and wiis address DANIEL ADEE, 381 Pearl St., 
New York. 0000 


GREAT BOOKS! GREAT BOOKS! ! 


Send for a Catalogue. Address 

856-70 MACKE: & CO., 81 Nassau St., New York. 

75,000 Copies Ordered in Thirty Days. 
NOW READY, 


PARSON BROWNLOW'S 
WONDERFUL BOOK. 


One Volume. Containing upwards of 450 8, 12 
superior Engravings, an excellent Steel Portrait, &o. 
Beautifully prin on fin: white paper, and hand- 
somely bound in muslin. Price $1 25. 


SENT FREE, BY RETURN MAIL, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 
AGENTS WANTED, 


In every City, Town, Village and County, to sell this 
thrilling and remarkable work. Address 


GEORGE W. CHILDS, Publisher, 
628 and 630 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








APPLEGATE & CO., Cincinnati, 


CAPTURE OF THE BUITISH sTEAMER ANNE, LADEN WITH AKMS ANI) MUNITIONS OF WAK FUR JUB REBELS, BY THE U, 8 GUNBOAT KANAWHA, ACTING-MASIER PALIRILGE, FROM UNDER Ji GUNS OF 


“FROM A SKETCU BY AN OFFICER, 


ATTENTION MASONS ! 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE CRAFT. 


Agents wanted in every Regiment and every Town 
in the Country to sell Masouic Pins, Vest Chains, Rings, 
Charms and all kinds of Jewellery. Every Mason in the 
Army without doubt would be pleased to get a Ma- 
sonic Embiem. I will send avery handsome Masonic 
Pin (as sample) on the receipt of $1, with a Circular 
of wholesale prices. Royal Arch Masons, I will send 
you a white Cornelian Key Stone (mark) mounted in 
gold on the receipt of Nine Dollars. 

Cc. P. GIRTON, 

3560 Manufacturing Jeweller, 208 Broadway. 











Oe WE FE ee ee 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 


Made to Measure at $20 per doz. 


OR SIX FOR TEN DO 8. 
MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 
With fine Linen Booome, ont warranted as good a 

Shirt as sold in the stores at $2 50 each, 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN 

BE MADE AT $26 PER DOZ. 


Self-IMeasurement for Shirts. 

Printed directions tor self-measurement, list o: 
prices, and drawings of different styles of Shirts and 
Collars sent free everywhere. Theserules are 80 easy 
to understand that amy one can take their own mea 
sure. E warrant a perfect fit. 

The cash can be paid to the Express Company on 
receipt of the goods. 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


Of fine quality, bought for cash of the best European 
Manufacturers, and absolutely sold at retail in New 
York at a profit of only TEN PER CENT, 

Send for List of. Prices. 


8. W. H. WARD, from London, 
387 Broadwey, 
Between White and Walker Sts., New York. 
000 











STEINWAY & SONS’ 
ea iN 
'VERSTRUN 
GRANL 
4ND SQUARE 
PLANOS 
Are now considered the best Pianos manufactured, 
and will be sold to suit the times. Each Instrument 


warranted for five years. Warerooms Nos. 82 and & 
Walker St., near Broadway, N. Y. Send for Circular. 








The Polar Refrigerator 
AND 
Water-Cooler 


\y Combined. 
: THE ONLY PERFECi 






Provision-Preserver 
= MADE, 
ALWAYS SWEET AND ALWAYS DRY. 


A variety of styles from $5 upwards. 
BARTLETT & LESLEY, 426 Broadway. 


A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts., 
\ AGNIFYENG 500 times, mafled on receipt 
A of price. Five of different powers, $1. <Ad- 








Publishers for the West, 


dress F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Macs, 3560 








[Aveusr 2, 1862. 


$10—Johnson’s Union Washing Machine 
-—‘tands unrivalled as the cheapest, best and most 
reliable for Hospitals, Hotels and Families generally 
—PKICE $10, 
J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N. Y. 

$8—Johnson’s Unien Clothes Wrineer. 
made of galvanized iron and vulcanized India rubber. 
Never gets out of order. Is admitted to be the best in 
use, and wil fit any tub or box—PRICE $8. 
351-540 J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N.Y. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS 


AND ARMS. Selpho’s Patent. 516 Broadway, N.Y. 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. Send for a Circular. 
356-50 


THE: 
Particulars sent free, 
York. 











AGENT” 


W. SUMNER & CO.. 
( 





New 
000 





~ PEOPLE’S LINE. 


STEAMERS LEAVE FOR ALBANY 
Every evening at 6 o’clock from Pier 16 North River, 
foot of Cortlandt St. New World, Mondays, Wednes- 
ore and Saturdays, Isaac Newton, alternate evenings, 

3550 





“TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE. 


LORIN BROOKS & 
SON, 
No, 434 BROADWAY, 


cor. HOWARD Sr. 


Fine Boots and Shoes ready made or to measure, 
Send for Circular for Instructions, 356-8loaw 


CHARLES HEIDSIECK 
CHAMPAGNE. 


Tais popular Wine, of which the undersigne are 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NORTH AMERICA, 
Received the First Premium at the 


BORDEAUX EXPOSITION IN 1859. 


be Meda) awarded by the judges can ve seen a our office 
Oo T. W BAYAUD & BEKARD, 100 Pearl 8t.,N. ¥ 














ASTOUNDING PROFITS. 
$15 peR DAY MADE EASY by our Agents selling 
the latest, best, largest and cheapest Prize Packages 
now manufactured. Only read the Contents to be 
convinced of their superiority. Over 100 New Arti- 
cles, among which are fine Stationery, Rich and Fash- 
ionable Jewellery, Superb near, Lacie’ New 
Fashion Plates, Rare Recipes, Merry Games, Fancy 
Articles, Hints, &c., &c, This Package is superior to 
all, and gives the Agent larger profits. Send for our 
Circulars and see the extra inducements. 
RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 
and oldest Prize Package House in the world. 


BALLOU’S 


ye. xX. -B. 


Frenoh Yoke 
SHIRTS 


WARRANTED 
TO FIT. 
B@ SEND FOR A 
CIRCULAR. 


Largest 





Ballou Bros., 
409 Broadway, 
New York. 


" For sale by all the principal dealers throughout the 


United States, 


















































